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Teachers! RECITAL IDEAS FOR ALL GRADES 


TA Routines by pack Manning 


NOVELTIES 

‘ 1. SPOON-TIME. (Playing spoons in Chef 
costume.) 

2. TAP-OLOGY. (School room _ scene _ with 

dialegue in rhyme for teacher and six 

; pupils. Dance.) 


TAPPING BY MAIL. (Boy and Girl panto- 

mime and eccentric dance.) 

4. DICTATION. (Office scene using Boss and 
three Stenographers with typewriters.) 

5. HIGH HATS IN HARLEM. (Novelty strut 
tap. Special music 50c extra.) 

6. HITTIN’ THE HIGHWAY. (Pantomime tap 
story of boy and girl trying to thumb a 
ride. Special music 50c extra.) 

7. TAP-A-TERIA. (Comedy tap story in a 
French cafe. Two boys.) 

8. TIN PAN ALLEY. (Music Shop Patter Tap.) 

9. DOCTOR SWING. (Hot Tap Patter) group. 

NUMBER PLEASE. (Telephone tap story. 

Boy and girl. 

11. CLIMBIN’ HIGH. (Novelty tap dance. Lad- 
ders-group. Special music 50c extra., 
12. WHISK BROOM TAP. (Two or group. 

Brooms covered with emory cloth.) 

13. CHINATOWN TAPICS. (Chinese Laundry. 

Two novelties.) 

BALLIN’ THE DRUM. (Military novelty. 

Bouncing ball on drum. Special music 50c 

extra.) 

DOT AND DASH. (Boy and girl novelty 

4 pantomime in a telegraph office.) 

| SKIPPING THE BEAT. (Boy and _ girl. 

Special song 50c extra.) 

17. PULLIN’ THE SKIFF. (Selo or group hot- 
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s cha. Song 50c extra.) 
is. TAPPING THE KEG. (Show = stopping 
novelty.) 
| 19. TAPPIN’ THE TOM-TOM. (Musical Comedy 
group number.) 
. 20. TAP DANCE SITTING DOWN. (Line-up of 


girls big tap ensemb!e number.) 
21. WASHBOARD RIIYTHM. (Solo or group 
using thimbles for strumming.) 
2. THE SCRATCH. ‘Eccentric solo or group.) 
SHAKIN’ THE SHAKER. (Intermediate — 
cocktail shakers-off beat rhythm.) 
TECHNIQUE vs. SWING. (Court Room 
Scene good opening — cast of eleven.) 
7: 25. BUCK-AROO. (Intermediate group of four- 
lariats.) 
SIGNALS. 
W ag.) 


(Intermediate — Navy flag Wig- 


; (Please order by number) 


TREADIN’. 


(Intermediate — mili- 
on stop time 


SEMAPHORE TAP. 
tary tap swish of flags 
music.) 


BROOM DANCE. (Intermediate — using 
small push brooms stiff bristles — group.) 


SOFT SHOE CANE. (So!o or group. Lots 
of style top hat and tails.) 


TAPS IN PAWN. (Opening Number — 
Pawn Shop Scene, characters pawn talents 
but are redeemed by Broadway Manager.) 


(Intermediate Stair Dance.) 
CR°CKET STRUT. (Children or adult 
beginners.) 

POP GUN PARADE. (Children, easy.) 


MILITARY DRUM. (‘(Group-drums attached 
to backs.) 


ADVANCED TAP ROUTINES 


TAP TEASERS. (Rhythm and Riff.) 
RHYTHM-TIME. (‘Rhythm One 
best.) 

ASSORTED ROLLS. (Various Rolls.) 
THE ROGASTAIRE. (Boy and Girl.) 
RHYTHMETTE. (Rhythm and Riff.) 
ADVANCED SOFT SHOE. (Effective toe 
and heel work.) 

ADVANCED RHYTHM BUCK. 
peppy tempo.) 
BUCK-O-MANIA. 


the 


(Rhythm 


(Tricky Rhythms.) 


RHYTHMOLOGY. (Wing and Toe Stand 
com bination.) 

RHYTHM RIDDLES. ‘Stylish heel and toe 
work.) 

ADV. SYNCOPATED WALTZ CLOG. (it's 
different.) 

TWIRLING RHYTHM. ‘(Smart Tap Solo.) 
RHYTHMANTICS. ‘(Rhythm Solo., 

RIFF TIME. ‘(Advanced Riff Rhythm.) 
RHYTHM PREFERRED. (Professional Rou- 
tine.) 


RHYTHM KINKS. (Professional Routine.) 


INTERMEDIATE TAP ROUTINES 


51. 


52 


53. 
54. 
55. 


56. 


TAPTIME. ‘(Rhythm group or solo.) 
SWINGTIME. ‘(Hot-Cha tap.) 
INTERMEDIATE RHYTHM (B). (Group.) 
HOT CHA TAP. ‘Swing style for girls.) 
INTERMEDIATE RHYTHM BUCK. (Fast 
—Pick-ups for finish.) 


RHYTHM TAP ROUTINE. 
finish.) 


(Sliding trench 


(Please order bs number) 


59. 


DRUM ROLL RHYTHM. (Military Rhythm 
— cramp rolls.) 


MILITARY TAP ROUTINE. (Nice rhythm.) 
SUZI-Q. ‘(Tap version.) 


. JUST TAPS. (Flashy, smart and easy.) 


TAPPIN’ TIME. 
SOFT SHOE. 
breezy. 

FOOT NOTES. (Flash, lots of style.) 
BUCKIN ALONG. (class or solo.) 
FLASH RHYTHM. (Snappy hard 
mediate.) 
BUCKETTE. 
tine.) 
RHYTHM BUCK ROUTINE. 
tempo.) 

INTERMEDIATE SOFT SHOE. 
group. Medium slow.) 

SOFT SHOE KICK ROUTINE. 
tap specialty.) 
DI-DE-UMPH. (Musical 
music 50c extra.) 
MODERN FLORA DORA. (Group-double-up 
rhythm-gay °90 spirit.) 
TANGLEFOOT. (ROXYETTE 
Special music 50c extra.) 
THE YAM. (Astaire-Rogers type-Group or 
duet.) 

TRAVELON. (Jack Manning pictures i!lus- 
trating steps.) 


DIPSY DOODLE. 
advanced.) 


BEGINNERS TAP ROUTINES 
WALTZ'N’ ON DOWN. (Effective not dif- 
ficult.) 

SIMPLE BUCK DANCE. (Good foundation.) 
ew WALTZ CLOG. (Not old standard 
ype.) 

FOUNDATION TAP BUCK. (For beginners.) 
BABY TAP. (Effective for young children.) 
BABY HOT-CHA. (Jazz tap for children.) 


FOUNDATION TAP ROUTINE. (Showy. 
simple.) 


TINY TOTS TAP. (‘(Teachable—simple.) 
BEGINNERS TAP. (For beginners, flashy.) 


FUNDAMENTAL TAP. (Nice arrangement. 
good style.) 


SIMPLE SOFT SHOE 
duet.) 


SIMPLE SOFT SHOE (‘B). Little difficult.) 
STRUTTIN TOTS. (Simple. effective style.) 


(Foundation-valuable., 
(One and one-half chorus.) 


inter- 
(Good old buck dance rou- 
(Medium fast 
(Solo or 
(High kicks, 
Comedy. Special 


(Musical Comedy semi- 


(A). (Good, solo or 
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a Single routines $1.00 


Postage Prepaid 


10 routines for $5.00 


‘ The Biography of Jack Manning 

- An illustrated book, attractively bound, of the colorful 
| stage career and theatrical profession of Jack Manning 
will be given free with every five dollar order. 


: Send Money Order, Personal Check or Cash Registered (No C.O.D.’s) 


Mrs. Jack Manning . 


Box 10, DANCE ° 


520 West 34th Street, New York City 1, New York 
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FABRICS DAZIAN'S 


IN BROADWAY’S NEW MUSICAL SENSATION 


RICHARD KOLLMAR and JAMES W. GARDINER present 


ARE YOU WITH IT? 


with JOAN ROBERTS « JOHNNY DOWNS «+ LEW PARKER + DOLORES GRAY 
music BY HARRY REVEL « tyrics say ARNOLD B. HORWITT 
MUSICAL NUMBERS STAGED BY JACK DONOHUE 
DIRECTED BY EDWARD REVEAUX 
SETTINGS DESIGNED AND LIGHTED BY GEORGE JENKINS 
COSTUMES BY WILLA KIM From SxeTcHes say RAOUL PENE DU BOIS 


DAZIAN'’S INC. + ESTABLISHED 1842 


THE WORLD'S LARGEST AND OLDEST THEATRICAL FABRIC ORGANIZATION 


142 WEST STREET - NEW 
BRANCHES: BOSTON + CHICAGO + LOS ANGELES + ST. LOUIS 
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CHRISTMAS MESSAGE 


Murry CHRISTMAS and peace on earth. We hope 1t 

will be everlasting. A bright New Year and bright 
future for everyone, everywhere. 

This is the sincere wish of everyone at the magazine 
for all of you. Yes, if our wish would settle that issue 
. . . it would be like magic. But I fear that the wish 
alone will not soothe or settle the economic strife, the 
insecure feeling, distrust, hatred and greed still rampant, 
although the world war has apparently ended, as of last 
August. Warfare is still being waged in Java, China and 
Palestine. Political strife runs in South America and Europe. 
Economic strife is almost everywhere, including our own 
country. Yet with these heavy clouds hovering above us, 
| have great faith in the men entrusted with our destiny, 
in our growing generation, and in science, which has de- 
creased manual labor in this machine age, and has given 
us also the secret of atomic power which I hope will be 
developed for the benefit of all living. 

Now it is up to each one of us. In _ the final 
analysis, the future of mankind lies in the hands of every 
individual. It becomes a question of character . . . good 
character unselfishness instead of greed, kindness to- 
ward one’s neighber and each stranger instead of hatred, 
trying to understand the other man’s way of life instead 
of forcing ours on him. Follow the path to truth, justice, 
tolerance and right instead of might. On an overall scale, 
a World League should initiate the ground work, through 
a world-wide educational program in every land, elimin- 
ating national, and religious and class hatred by applied 
education, publicity and propaganda, in as large or larger 
scale as practiced by the warring nations. Science and 
engineering must become a branch of the world league 
for the benefit of the human race, to insure security to 
all human beings, to eliminate the evils of starvation and 
overcrowded areas. 

For there never can be everlasting peace while 
hunger is rife among half the world’s population. 
I venture to say that providing the means of livelihood 
to those lands faced indefinitely with the danger of starva- 
tion will cost the world less in a monetary way for the 
next 100 years than the cost of the four-year world war. 
Today, more than ever, the world needs wise, unselfish, 
saciificing leadership. ‘The leaders, however, are only our 
representatives and spokesmen. ‘The same unselfishness 
and sacrifice must come from every individual. That is 
the crux today: everywhere, our own country not ex- 
cluded. 

In this, the most prosperous land on earth, we 
find economic strife, distrust, selfishness, disregard for the 
other fellow. I don’t think that it is of a serious or 
lasting nature; it is, more likely, an aftermath of a nerve- 
wracking war unbalancing us temporarily. But it is high 
time that we take inventory, and check where we are 
heading. In the case of industry and labor, there are 
many good business concerns who have done a fine job, 
and dealt fairly with their employees and the public dur- 
ing the war. ‘There are others who profited by black 
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market and charged what the traffic could bear, a greedy 
method, which has advanced the cost of living to such 
a degree that wage-earners in the 60 to 80 cent an hour 
bracket can not support their families. However, indica- 
tions are that the black market will soon be a thing of 
the past. There are some good unions, run in a_ business- 
like manner, and there are others still run by strong-arm 
methods, who surely need straightening out either by their 
own membership or by governmental decree. In my opinion, 
the unions, to be effective, will have to adopt a more 
humanitarian policy, if they are of full importance to all 
men. lake the case of the returning soldier. He is the 
forgotten man as far as the unions are concerned, unless 
he is fortunate énough to return to an organization which 
was unionized during his military service. I believe in 
clean unions. ‘They do a good job for their men. The 
Printers Union this week received an increase for their 
men which amounts to 27'4%. Before the increase, the 
average printers’ weekly pay was from $62.40 to $66.90. 
At the present time, there is possibly a 75% shortage ot 
trained printers, and therefore almost all the men will be 
called upon to work from 5 to 20 hours per week over- 
time. At the same time, the papers tell us that there are 
about 300,000 returned soldiers who are begging for work, 
and taking jobs at from $25 to $35 a week. Most trade 
unions are closed for new members even though they are 
craftsmen, so of course an ex-soldier who does not know 
the trade would not be eligible. At any rate there are 
trade schools in New York, and one would think that all 
the trade unions would get together and do something for 
these boys. Many of them spent four years of their life 
making it possible for all of us to live in comfort without 
the tear of war. In our own organization, we signed a 
pledge to give preference to returned soldiers. We have so far 
employed seven ex-soldiers and I am proud to say that 
they are among our finest workers. 

] have veered somewhat from the: subject of what may 
be called of interest to the dance world. But I am of 
the belief that the importance of bettering the world we 
live im must, and should be, everyone's interest. Par- 
ticularly our teachers who are entrusted with the mold- 
ing of character in our coming generation. I do hope that 
all you teachers who have not applied to your State Board 
ot Education will do so at once and send in your names by 
December 15th, so we can publish the names of all those 
schools eligible for instruction under the G.I. Bill of 
Rights, by January Ist. There are many boys who want 
to take up teaching. It is up to you and to us to have 
them avail themselves of your services under the G.I. Bill. 

In closing, let me urge you to keep faith in America, 
the greatest land of unlimited opportunities, faith in the 
future, faith in and charity to all men. We pray for 
peace in our heart and peace with all men on earth at 
Christmas and at all times. 


RUDOLF ORTHWINE. 
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Albia Kavan, formerly with Ballet Theatre, in costume vont “Pas de 
Quatre.” Miss Kavan, with her husband, Rex Cooper, has joined 
the Anton Dolin-Alicia Markova Ballet Troupe on tour this season. 


Coming in DANCE 


Hulas—the Dance of Hawaii; The story of 4 
Salome’s Dance; interview with dancer Hugh 
Laing ... English ballet to Broadway musical; 
stories on Lotte Goslar, Tilly Losch, George 
Zoritch; pictorial features with backstage 
Broadway musicals, with Svetlova of the Met 
Opera Ballet, with the night clubs in Florida 


and Cuha. 


COVER: Another lovely American ballerina of the classic ballet 
tradition comes to the Broadway stage. Mary Ellen Moylan, formerly 
with the Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo, appears in the ballet acts 
choreographed by Antony Tudor for “Day Before Spring,” a musical 
that opened in New York on Thanksgiving Day. Mary Ellen dances 
with Hugh Laing of Ballet Theatre. Photographed by Walter E. Owen. 
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EAPS OF DANCING Is coming your 
way in the new movies, the 
winter season of concert fare, 


and the big ballets now on tour 
throughout the country: 


Musical Comedy. Paimus is 
principal dancer tor Show Boat, dances 
staged by HELEN TAmiris . . . SERGE! 
ISMAILOFF took over direction of the 
ballet mumbers for Polonaise when 
Davip LicHtne returned to Holly- 
wood . .. Spring in Brazil, staged by 
JoHN Murray ANDERSON, opened in 
Boston and closed for re-writing and 
re-doing of dance numbers. MArRJorRtE 
FIELDING set the dance routines, and 
EsTHER JUNGER the native dances and 
ballets. The show has a group of 13 
dancers. DANNY Hocror several 
spots... KATHARINE SERGAVA and 
Curis VotKorr have the ballet leads 
in the new Waxman show. The Duchess 
Misbehaves . . JANE DEERING re- 
places Karuryn Leet in the ballerina 
spot ot dre You With It? now on 
Broadway, with star Joan Ropers 
taking honors for dancing and singing 
WittiamM BaALes isecreating and 
directing choreography for the ‘Theater 
Guild’s 4 Winter's Tale. Lita Mann, 
Buster Burnette and JAmMes Srar- 
BUCK have been named star dancers. 


Movies. Avon Lonc, from the 
KATHERINE DUNHAM show, Carib 
Song, will sing and dance in 20th- 
Century Fox’s Centennial Summer... 
Dance’s CONSTANTINE has been signed 
for a comedy bit, singing and dancing, 
in Republic's Shectre of the Rose 
Dance director Larry CEBALLOS is 
responsible for the dance sequences in 
the new Vera Ratston 
picture,  Republic’s | Dakota. Vera 
Hruba is now making Murder in the 
Music Hall tor the same studios, with 
tormer hoofer JAcK LaRue in the 
supporting cast Big things in 
dance and ice-skating to watch for in 
film now before the 
cameras of Monogram. Nick CaAsTLe 
is staging all dance scenes, which in- 
clude boy-meets-girl story ice, 
combining modern ballet and jive. The 
picture, Glamour Gal, was written by 
Philip Yordan of wana Lucasta and 
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December 


Dance Attractions 
NEW YORK: 


American Museum of Natural History, 

Central Park W., at 79th St. 3-4 P.M. 
Dee. 13. African Dances Past 
and Present. Asadata Dafora. 
Dec. 27. American History in 
Dance and Song. N. Y. Folk 
(,roup. 

Barbizon Plaza Theater, 58th St. at 

6th Ave. 

Dec. 4. Hindu Dance Recital. 
Ragini Devi with group. 
Brooklyn Institute of Arts, 30 Lafay- 

ette Ave., Brooklyn. 8:30 P.M. 

Dec. 11. The Foxhole Ballet. 
Dec. 8. Russel Curry, lecture- 
demonstration on social dance. 

Central High School of Needle 

Trades, 225 W. 24th St., 8:30 P.M. 
Dec. 8 Negro Dance Theater. 
Dee. 15. Don Cossack Chorus. 

Ethnologie Dance Theatre, 110 East 

59th St., 9.10 P. M. 

Performances each Tues. and 
Wed. Dances of many lands. 
La Meri and guest artists. 

New York Times Hall, W. 44th St. 

$:30 P.M. 

Dec. 27, 28, 29, 30. The New 
Dance Group Festival Series. 

Radio City Music Hall 
The annual Christmas show , 
starring ballerina Patricia Bow- 
man, the Rockettes and corps 
de ballet. 

Roxy Theatre 
Tony and Sally De Marco, The 
(ae Foster Roxyettes. 

YMHA, 92nd at Lexington, 3:30 P.M. 
Dee. 9. Charles Weidman and 
group. 

Dec. 23. Rosario and Antonio. 
Dec. 30 Auditions’ Winners. 

ON TOUR: 

Ballet Theatre: 1, Cincinnati; 3, 
Bloomington, IIL; 4-5, Indian- 
apolis; 6, Madison, Wis.; 7, 8, 
9, Minneapolis; 25 — Jan. 6, 
Chicago. 

Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo: 1, Los 
Angeles; 2, San Diego; 3-8, Los 
Angeles; 10, Phoenix; 11. Tue- 
son; 12, El Paso; 14, Waco; 
15, San Antonio; 17-20, Hous- 
ton: 21, Galveston; 25-27, New 
Orleans; 28, Shreveport; 30, 
Dallas. 

Markova-Dolin Troupe: 1, Laredo, 
Texas: 2, San Antonio; 3, 
Waco: 4 Dallas; 5, Fort Worth; 
6, Wichita, Kansas; 10, St. 
Joseph, Mo.; 11, Kansas City, 
Mo.; 12, Quincey, Ill; 13. Dav- 
enport, Towa; 15, Terre Haute, 
Ind.; joins Ballet Theatre at 
Chicago. 

Massine’s Ballet Russe Highlights: 1, 
Hartford: 2, Worcester; 3, Wil- 
liamsport, Pa.; 4, Seranton; 5, 
Binghamton, N. Y.; 6, Reading; 
7, Bethlehem; 8, Paterson, N. J. 


Dillinger tame; and the plot has a 
psvchological murder angle, with ice! 


Ballet. Anicita MaArKova and ANTON 
are touring the country with 
their own ballet group, rejoining the 
concurrently traveling Ballet “Theatr 
in the big cities. The group is com 
posed of eight dancers and an orchestra! 
ensemble NorA is now 
prima ballerina of the Ballet “Theatr 
company on tour... The Ballet Russ 
de Monte Carlo is on the West Coast 
for engagements Word trom 
EUGENE GRUENBERG, who with A 
Malevitch (now of the Sarong Room 
in Chicago) managed Devi Dja-, 
European tours, tells of the organiza 
tion of the New Monte Carlo Balle: 
in Paris. Gruenberg is director and hx 
plans to have GeorGe BALANCHINE, 
BRONISLAVA NIJINSKA and Boris 
ROMANOFF do new ballets for the 
troupe. Productions so far include 
Georgian Rhapsody by JABARARY and 
a Spanish ballet by RAPHAEL ARROYO 
with dancer ANA Nevapa. Dancers in 
the company are YVETTE CHAUVIRE, 
SOLANGE SCHWARTZ, GANIMERE and 
SHARA, Shara will also choreograph 
a ballet. Revived productions are Swan 
Lake, Scheherazade and Petrouchka. 
‘There is to be a season in Monte 
Carlo during the Christmas holidays. 
and again in the spring. Afterwards, 
the company will go to London and 
may tour the United States. 


Dance Here and There. Dancers re- 
leased from the armed forces are back 
with us, teaching and dancing: Jost 
Limon in New York, BENTLEY STONE 
in Chicago, SASCHA LikBiCH, member 
of the Graham Company and the New 
Dance Group in New York, and 
Marcor Mayo of the American 
Square Dance Group in New York 
... The Roxy Theatre stage presents 
Gomez and Bearrice, with the cur- 
rent showing of the film musical, The 
Dolly Sisters. 

The Chicago Daily Times held a 
Harvest Moon Dance competition in 
November . . . Audition winners for 
this year’s Dance Theatre subscription 
series at the YMHA are HELAINE 
Miriam Panvor, Erner WIN- 
TER and YURIKO. 

Paut Draper is on a USO tow 
of the Caribbean, accompanied by 
pianist Arthur Ferrante... Mario and 


(continued on page 34) 
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EAUTEOUS VIOLA 

Essen breezed into 

town and no 
time flat, was signed by 
Ben Hecht to play the 
feminine lead in his pic- 
ture Specter of the Rose 
at Republic. For the re- 
cords, this is an original 
story and in mo way con- 
nected with the life of 
Nijinsky, as the title leads 
many people to believe. 
We had an old-fashioned 
yet together, with Mrs. 
Essen outdoing herself 
when she prepared one of 
her famous Bulgarian 
dinners for me. Viola -is 
delighted with her role 
and the studio,in turn is 
delighted with its new 
find. From what I gather, 
this looks like the begin- 
ning of a new brilliant 
career for Viola. 


Antonio Triana’s Dance 
Fiesta, Number Three, 
was presented at ‘The 
Philharmonic to rousing 
applause. The devotees 
of the Spanish dance were 
out in force and many of 
the numbers had to be re- 
peated. Most charming 
were the humorous little 
folk sketches which were 
danced by Triana, Lola 
Montes and Luisa Tri- 
ana. Little Luisa received 
a lion’s share of the ova- 
tions with her Gypsy and 
Flamenco solos. Lola 
Montes’ lyric interpreta- 
tion of a dance by Gra- 
nados and Triana’s Zapa- 
teado were outstanding. 
This performance was by 
far the best of the series. 


Went to Union Station 
to see the cast of The 


Red Mill off to New York. Choreo- 
grapher Aida Broadbent was unhappy 
because she had to leave her little 
daughter Vicki-Sue behind. There were 
many weeping mammas on the platform 
and a couple of weeping daughters on 
the train waving fond goodbyes. Had 
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Consfantine 


Jon and Inga Zerby, new dance team with bright and humorous routines 


WEST COAST NEWS 


by CONSTANTINE 


a tarewell drink with ballerina Dorothy 
Bauer who discovered at the last mo- 
ment that she had left a doll behind. 
Jerry Bos ran himself breathless and 
retrieved the precious package in the 
nick of time. 

Spent an unusually interesting eve- 


ning listening to Fla- 
nenco music and eating 
Creole food prepared by 
host Steve Barclay. What 
in exciting combination 
that was! Marjorie Rey- 
nolds, “Thomas Gomez, 
Larry Adler, Maria 
Palmer, Peter Coe and 
Allbritton were 
amongst the attentive lis- 


Louise 
teners. Louise ts doing 
her first dancing on the 
screen with Alaurice St. 
Clair in Universal's 7'an- 
giers (somehow | always 
vet the dance angle in!) 
and Marjorie Reynolds 
will dance in Monsieur 
Beaucaire with Bob Hope 
at Paramount. 

Saw Frank R. Bruni’s 
Parisian Nights Revue at 
the Florentine (Gsardens. 
mile Boree starred ip 
the lively proceedings 
with a rendition of his 
well known Jlarch of 
The Wooden Soldiers. 
His almost mechanical 
movements were a 
terpicce of rhythm and 
coordination. ‘The Mlaz- 
zone-Abbott dancers did 
more blood-curdling 
screeching and breaking 
up of furniture while they 
bounced and banged one 
another around than they 
did dancing. Jon and 
Inga Zerby, a retreshing 
voung dance duo, injected 
light and frothy humor 
into their routines, com- 
posed of fast changes of 
tempo with some clever 
lifts and spins. ‘This ts 
not an “arty arty” ball- 
room team, but their 
down-to-earth dances are 
pleasant to look at. 


lee Follies of 1946 premiered at the 
Pan Pacific Auditorium. Why they add 
1946 to the title is beyond me, because 
basically the show is the same as it was 
in “44, '43, etc. New costumes are 
employed and a couple of elaborate pro- 


(continued on page 30) 
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Creating and Producing 


Take one choreographer, one composer, one 


designer and introduce to an idea. Add a 


score of dancers, scenery builders, seam- 


stresses, stagehands. Handle all with care. 
Then get $20,000 and presto! your ballet! 


O YOU EVER wonder how a ballet is created? How 
many people work on it? How it is put together 
for that first performance? Simon Semenoff, dancer 

of character roles in ballet, has just produced his second 
ballet, The Gift of the Magi, tor presentation this season 
at the Met by Ballet Theatre. 

A ballet may be commissioned by a producer or manager 

. those in our Broadway shows are done on assignment 
. . . but most ballets are an artistic creation, an inspiration 
of the choreographer. Like a writer who has something to 
say in a book, or a painter who expresses himself in colors 
on canvas, the choreographer creates or interprets a story 
in dance movement. The Gift of the Magi is a ballet 
of inspiration. A year ago, Semenoft read, in a book he 
received for Christmas, the story of O. Henry. And, being 
in love himself at that time with the girl who was to 
become Mrs. Semenoff, he was much impressed with the 
famous story of Della and Jim. ‘The ballet, The Gift of 
the Magi, is a present from Semenoft to his wife... a 
love story told in dance. 

The idea for a ballet is only the beginning; many times 
it is the easiest part of production, and the least expensive! 
First, the right to use O. Henry’s title and story had to 
be granted. Permission came from QO. Henry’s widow, 
now residing in California. Legal matters being what 
they are, this was not a too simple process, and there were 
many weeks of cross-country negotiations before Semenoft 
obtained full rights to proceed. 

The actual building up of dance steps needs musical 
accompaniment. Semenoft felt that the story should have 
American music, so he took his idea to a young American 
composer, Lukas Foss, whose prize-winning score, The 
Prairie, he had heard and liked. Foss was very enthusi- 
astic and eagerly set to work. Choreographer and com- 
poser conferred as to the tempo, the mood, the length of 
certain movements for different scenes, and the spotting 


The ballet in production: choreographer Simon Semenoff listens to a 
change in the musical score as composer Lukas Foss plays a few 
measures for dancers Nora Kaye and John Kriza and co-producer of 
Ballet Theatre, Oliver Smith. Center: Nora and Johnny go through 
the pas de deux of the final scene while the other dancers rest. 


Below: Semenoff explains to Smith, Nora and the rehearsal pianist 
how the scene changes are effected. The sketches for the sets, by 
Raoul Pene DuBois, are the working blueprints for the scenery builders, 
and are drawn to scale. (Rehearsal photos by Earl Leaf.) 
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the Magi 


or placing of climaxes in both story and mus. The suc- 
cess of any dance production depends largely upon the 
clese cooperation and understanding of composer and 
choreographer. 

Semenoti, pleased with the sets and costumes that Raoul 
Pene DuBois has designed for his first ballet, J/emories 
commissioned DuBois to dress The Gift of Alagi. DuBois 
was in California, Semenoft in New York, and this part 
of the production was done by correspondence. Semenoft 
specified how many scenes he would need for the action 
of the ballet, and what stage position each would occupy; 
how many characters he wanted costumes tor; what prop- 
erties to be included tor stage “business.” Semenoft orig- 
inally planned for only tour characters. When the sketches 
for the sets arrived (just two weeks betore the scheduled 
premiere of the ballet), Semenoftt realized that the sets 
were too heavy for such a small cast. He added fourteen 
characters and planned new dance parts for them, chang- 
ing the choreography of the four leading dancers to fit 
into the additional roles. Foss had to write more music 
into the score, and DuBois had eighteen people to costume, 
instead of four. He referred to the O. Henry story for 
the style of suits, hats and dresses of the period, and the 
characte: of the setting. 

A choreographer usually has the right to choose from 
the company’s dancers those he wishes to enact the roles 
in his ballet. Even though a choreographer is fortunate 
enough to get artistic collaboration from composer and 
designer, the wrong dancers, poorly equipped technically 
or emotionally, can lessen the chances of a ballet’s success. 
The expression of a choreographer’s ideas, of the story he 
has envisioned, is up to the dancers to put across the foot- 
lights. Sometimes, unsympathetic dancers tall short in 
their portrayal, and then the choreographer is at the mercy 
of critics and public. On the other hand, good dancers 
have been known to save a ballet despite poor music and 
ill-suited costumes. 

All the elements of the ballet are completed: the music 
goes to an arranger for full orchestration, the sketches for 
costumes and sets go to tradesmen tor execution. In this 
case, the costumes were made by Madame Karinska and 
the scenery by the Eugene Dunkel studios, which concern 
builds and paints most of the stage sets for the ballets and 
Broadway shows. And there are days and days of re- 
hearsals. Rehearsal schedules are set up by the manage- 
ment of the company; Lucia Chase and Oliver Smith of 
Ballet ‘Theatre. Dancers must rehearse every day, both in 
new and old ballets, and the daily schedules must be 
arranged so that dancers don't find themselves expected in 
three places at once! 

.. The night of the premiere arrives. The dancers 
take their places, adjust their costumes; the music begins; 
the curtains part, and The Gift of the Magi untolds the 
story that has taken many people many hours to tell, 
smoothly and artistically, in a twenty-minute ballet. 
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The ballet in performance. Above: Muriel Bentley, as the Spanish 
Lady, enters the shop to buy a comb from Pawnshop keeper Stanley 
Herbertt. Below: Della (Nora Kaye) has just given Jim (John Kriza) 
a gold watch-chain. (Actual performance shots by Gerda Peterich). 
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TAPPS TOUR 


and George times it to an exact 60- 


ROM A SWANK New York supper 
room to a ritzy New York night 
club was a 2600-mile ‘plane trip 
for dancer George ‘Tapps last season. 
No, not impossible! George just went 
on a USO tour between engagements 
in the city. After a successful appear- 
ance in the Persian Room at the Plaza, 
Tapps joined a USO unit and played 
before soldier audiences in Guam, 
Saipan, Tinian and Oahu. Well before 
V-J Day, he was welcomed back to 
the States by the dance fans at home, 
particularly by the patrons of New 
York’s Versailles Club, Chicago’s 5100 
Club and Cleveland’s Hollender. 
“George Tapps, with his varied 
repertory of ballet-tap, has a remark- 
ably fine musical sense, which serves 
him well in creating his dance num- 
bers. George selects a composition— 
modern or classic—and gives it expres- 
sion in sound and movement, never 
losing the quality nor theme of the 
music. Chopin’s Minute Waltz comes 
out Chopin, Gershwin’s tunes come 
out Gershwin—both are unmistakably 
George Tapps, too! The tapping of 
the feet interpret the rhythm .or note 
syncopation, and ballet positions and 
steps carry the flavor or atmosphere 
of the music. None of the notes of the 
Minute Waltz melody are left out, 
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second performance. The medley of 
Gershwin tunes that he dances is a 
favorite: Summertime, Of Thee I 
Sing, Embraceable You and I Got 
Plenty of Nuthin’ are done in their 
full flavor as mood and tempo change 
from one to the other. Lehar’s Merry 
Widow Waltz and Ravel’s Bolero, de 
Falla’s Fire Dance and W. C. Handy’s 
St. Louts Blues—these are most. in 
demand and scarcely a program goes 
by without someone requesting ‘Tapps 
to dance one of them. The Bolero and 
Fire Dance incorporate flamenco dash 
and classic Spanish posture, the Sv. 
Louis Blues is the smooth, low-down 
blues of that period in jazz music. 
Naturally, ‘Tapps has added _ boogie 
and samba rhythms to his. growing 
repertoire, and is continually at work 
interpreting the classics. Soon to be 
seen in concert are the Saint-Saens 
Danse Macabre and the Sibelius Valse 
Triste. Critics find his foot-reading 
well-bred and accurate; musicians and 
dancers alike comment favorably on 
his interpretations. 

Born George Becker in New York 
City, he got his nom de danse of Tapps 


from a_ suggestion made by famous 
New York Congressman Sol Bloom, 
who recognized George's talent and 


Broadway goes to the South Pacific theater in 
the persons of Gertrude Lawrence, John Hoys- 
radt and George Tapps, here photographed 
with their piano-accordionist and two G.l.s. 


sent him to Ned Wayburn’s school to 
study. Georgie liked it immediately, 
and put everything into his dance 
lessons, sometimes practicing four and 
five hours a day. His first important 
break was dancing a bit part, and 
speaking six lines in the George M. 
Cohan show, I'd Rather be Right. 
Cohan advised George to study acting 
and stage production, so he could go 
on in the theater long after “the feet 
give out.’ Tapps calls this the “best 
advice I’ve had in my life,” and has 
followed it faithfully. On the recent 
Pacific tour, he acted with Gertrude 
Lawrence and John Hoysradt, and 
upon his return to the States, again 
took up his dramatic lessons with 
Benno Schneider. 

Among George's press clippings and 
scrapbooks is a telegram worthy of a 
gold frame: a message of congratu- 
lation from  biographer-historian Emil 
Ludwig, comparing Tapps to Maurice 
Chevalier and Nuijinsky. The occasion 
was George’s stepping into Pal Joey 
when star Gene Kelly left for Holly- 
wood. Since then, George has appeared 
in both musicals and films, and _ has 
built up a faithful following among 
night-club clientele with his original 
repertoire in ballet-tap. 

One of his artistic triumphs is the 
Ave Maria, inspired by Marian 
Anderson’s singing of the Schubert 
composition, When George told friends 
he was going to put dve Jaria to 
dance, he was advised not to, lest he 
profane it. He felt that if it were 
treated in the right spirit, people would 
accept it as a prayer in dance, just 
as they have known it as a prayer in 
song. dve Maria was premiered in 
1944 at the Florentine Gardens in 
Los Angeles, and was a success, at- 
tributed by reviewers to George's 
courage and artistic conviction. Later, 
he performed it in Chicago, and a critic 
hailed it “. . . a miracle in audience 
tether and a miracle in dancing.” 

George Tapps is at present using 
his time between engagements to pre- 
pare a concert program, possibly for 
spring presentation. He knows what 
audiences like, and has been encouraged 
toward more of the classics by the 


(continued on page 31) 
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British Combine, Ltd. 


London Newsletter 


by MARY CLARKE 


ONDON, November |. The year 
that is ending so quietly has seen 
much good work in our dance 

world and was provided experiences 
which will not lightly be forgotten. Reg- 
ular seasons have been given by the Bal- 
let Rambert, Sadler's Wells, Interna- 
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tional Ballet. Ballets Jooss and the 
Anglo-Polish Ballet. Although our mu- 
sicals do not yet include so rich a diet 
of ballet as do your Broadway ones, 
their dance content has sometimes been 
the brightest spot in shows that have 
only survived because almost nothing 


Sally Gilmour in the costume of the leading 
character of Andree Howard's adaptation of a 
novel, “Lady Into Fox," for Ballet Rambort. 


can flop in our present theatre boont. 
Some important things happened in 
British ballet:—the London Archives of 
the Dance was tormed; Frederick Ash- 
ton was released from the Royal Air 
Force; Beaumont published his invalu- 
able book on Giselle; and Andree 
Howard created The Fugitive. Pamela 
May danced Swanhilda and Sally Gil- 
mour Griselle; Sadler’s Wells put on a 
superb revival of The I anderer; Ram- 


bert and Jooss acquired orchestras; 


Somes and ‘Turner returned trom the 
wars; Helpmann used a modern slum 
setting for his new ballet. and Howard 
found a new composer in L.conard Sal- 
zedo tor hers. And, remembering the 
background of physical hardship and 
rigorous rationing against which all this 
was achieved, it can hardly be called 
wishful thinking if we believe that the 
best vears of English ballet still lie 
ahead. 

ne of the first big changes in policy 
to result from the end of the war has 
been in our ballet schools. ‘The ‘lrain- 
ing Course for Teachers of Dancing, or- 
ganized by the Royal Academy of Dane- 
ing, which was to have started in 1939 
but was postponed owing to the war, 
opened on October 6. ‘The course ts 
open to students over 17 and occupies 
one day a week, supplementing the train- 
ing received by the student at her own 
dancing school. ‘The syllabus includes 
National Dancing, .~Musical Apprecia- 
tion, Hygiene, Principles of I-ducation, 
Anatomy, etc. After Christmas, Arnold 
Haskell will lecture on ballet history. 

The Sadler's Wells Ballet “School ts 
now divided into Sénior and Junior sec- 
tions. ‘The Senior School, for students 
over 15, is from 10 a.m. to + p.m. daily 
and includes General Education as well 
as ballet classes. The Juntor School, for 
pupils between 8 and 15, provides ballet 
classes only in the afternoon, but lec- 
tures on subjects of general interest are 
open to the whole school. Scholarships 
are still available for free tuition at both 
the Sadler's Wells International 
ballet schools for promising male danc- 
ers who may be later assimilated into 
the companies. 

(jordon Anthony, who is well known 
in the United States as a ballet photog- 
rapher, has this month published a sec- 
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At Monte Proser's Copacabana, good dance entertainment from smooth stylists Pierre de An- 
gelo and Vanya, and spritely Capengpetorins Marion Hightower. Photographs by Earl Leaf. 


Manhattan Nitery Notes 


HE NITERIES have at last caught 

their stride this season and_ the 

postwar boom is on. Broadway 
Bonifaces are expecting the “r’ to dis- 
appear trom the Gray White Way, 
and taking it all in all, everything is 
looking brighter these days for the 
after-dark industry. The smiling faces, 
the courteous waiters, the friendly 
greetings are with us again. 


The Iridium Room at the St. Regis 
Hotel is radiating icy glamour and 
wintry beauty tor the holiday season 
with a new streamlined ice show, Jce- 
Quakes, starring gorgeous Jeanne 
Sook and handsome George Arnold— 
who could ask for anything more? 
But the well-dressed patrons of this 
ultra-fashionable supper room get 
plenty more! ‘The Brinkman Sisters, 
for instance, and Woody Spears, and 
a bevy of Ice Cube-ettes to delight the 
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eve, plus Paul Sparr’s music-makers 
to delight the ear. — 


Billy Daniel, dance director for 


Paramount Studios, produced and di- 
rected this neat entertainment package 
with humor, gusto and fine pacing. For 
variety and contrast, the music and 
ice-dance skip blithely from Vienna. to 
Rio, Paris, Moscow and Manhattan. 
Into one hour Billy has squeezed some 
dozen solos, duos feature acts 


which have the patrons sitting on the. 


edge of their gilt chairs while cocktails 
warm and coftees cool. 

Ice-ballerina Jeanne Sook is not only 
a rare, slim, blonde beauty but she has 
dance technique of soft ballet plus 
really strong skating ability. She and 


Arnold shoot the works in one. scintil- 
lating number after another. The petite 
Brinkman Sisters perform two feature 
numbers on blades, including a poodle 
parody which is one of the = cutest 


by EARL LEAF 


idea acts ever seen on ice. 

Altogether this is one Jim Dandy 
show, as you would expect at the 
[ridium Room, and reservations should 
be made well in advance if you want 
to treat yourself to it. 


The Copacabana floor show, believe 
it or not, ofters lavish and very color- 
ful entertainment in addition to head- 
liner Joe E. Lewis with his double- 
edge songs and sayings. The remainder 
ot the show could well be more widel\ 
advertised for it is complete and_ re- 
plete even without Pal Joe FE. 
There is, for example, nineteen-vear- 
old Miriam La Velle, veteran of four 
motion pictures, several musical 
comedies, an opera ballet and the 
Wilson electric sign on Broadway, 
whose acrobatic interpretations project 
a heap of zings for the happily en- 
tranced audience. Miriam, born 
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crippled, performs the most agile and 
beautiful acrobatic feats but she isn't 
only an acrobat: she dances Spanish, 
tap, ballet and exhibition ballroom as 
well. Really a remarkable gal with an 
unusual story. 

Copacaballerina Marion Hightower, 
student of Lichine, Belcher and Mme. 
Nijinska, leads the justly famous 
chorines in three exotic and_richly- 
costumed production numbers of the 
kind that has filled the Copa year in 
and year out. Marion was seen dancing 


in Broadway musicals and took the 
lead in Ziegfeld Follies atter Nadine 


Gae left the company. 

Every smart hotel and supper room 
in the country has seen Pierre de 
Angelo and Vanya, and they are now 
on view at the Copa for the next two 
months. ‘Their smooth, sophisticated and 
comedy routine place them in the top 
drawer. 

Producer Monte Proser has shown 
his usual good judgment in_ placing 
Joe Lewis, not in the middle of the 
show, but after the finale so that the 
pacing is never lost for one moment. 


The Havana-Madrid ayain lives up to 
its long-established reputation for the 
best Latin show in town. Senor Angel 
Lopez, who scouts the Americas for 


fresh talent, has come through with 
a new revue that brooks no competi- 
tion. 

This time the flaming Diosa Cos- 


tello, one of his earlier discoveries, has 
returned to taunt and tease the pleased 
public with series of songs 
and diverting dances’ guaranteed to 
knock surfeit out the nearest porthole. 

With such a whizz-bang on stage, 


Sassy 


other dance artists on the same pro- 
gram are necessarily dimly-lit. We 
would like to see Niza and_ Inesita, 


fine Hamenco and Spanish dancers both, 
under more favorable’ circumstances. 
They deserve it. 

All Broadway is laughing at the mad 
capers of youthful Jerry Lewis whe 
pantomimes various voices on phono- 
graph. recordings. ‘This may sound 
like corn but Jerry’s delivery and 
technique is wowing the old sophisti- 
cates, one and all. 

Hilda Salazar, Irene Morgan, Chite 
Izar and the’ glamorous Havana- 
Maidrids put the finishing touches on 


this new star-studded revue. 
Cafe Society Uptown has brought the 
gifted and beautiful Beatrice Kraft 
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for a third return and 
with good reason. 

An evening at the Uptown will 
explain why. Beatrice Kraft, besides 
having a_ radiant personality, is a 
choreographer and technician of artis- 
tic merit. In the current revue she 
presents two numbers in each show and 
has about eight or ten dances in the 
Uptown repertoire so repeat customers 
do not see the same performances, At 
something 


engagement 


each show she presents 


serious and something gay and light. 
The fierce, virulent Dance of the God- 
dess Kali is one of the most exciting, 


Inesita, 


Spanish dancer with a solo spot in the 


Radha is a 


tour 


dreamy, 
others 


the Revery of 
tender piece. Three or 
are abstract but all are good theater 
and good dance. 

Susan Reed's tolk songs are tascina- 
ting to students of tolklore. She sings 
with a quiet simplicity that endears her 
to the crowds. 

For boogie-woogie and jazz 
there is Mary Lou Williams 
own Zodiac Suite is now being scanned 
by Jerome Robbins as possible ballet 
material. Coleman Hawkins’ jazz-boes 
start and tinish the show with red-hot 


piano 
whose 


Jam sessions, 


Ear! Leaf 


Pablo Williams’ revue at the Havana-Madrid. 
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The Mazur Polish Dance Circle of Milwaukee, Wisconsin, present '"Umarl Matiek'’ (Dead Mathew) at 
the recent Chicago Folk Festival. The dance follows in action the words of the folk song: ‘But 


alas, Mathew dies, on a board he lies; if they would play to him up he would leap again, for a 
Mazur's soul will bound, at a merry music sound; Oh! Da-na, Da-na, Da-na, Da-na, Da-na, Da!’ 


VERY YEAR some 400 dancers, In 

costumes their grandmothers 

brought from Europe or in: the 
ubiquitous dirndls and babushkas, par- 
ticipate in a folk festival sponsored by 
the Chicago Central Y.W.C.A. College 
and directed by Mr. Joseph Creanza of 
that institution. ‘The last one was held 
in Orchestra Hall and several thousand 
people applauded the program. 

Folk festivals are common in many 
parts of the country. Last vear there 
were twenty in the Ozarks, thirty in 
‘Texas, thirty-six in Loutsiana and over 
a score in Tennessee. New Mexico and 
California have a number of fiestas. 
Some of these have developed from local 
impetus and some were stimulated by 
the National Folk Festival headed by 
Miss Knott. 

The Chicago Festival is an outgrowth 
of the national one and has worked in 
cooperation with it. ‘Chere has been an 
exchange of groups and a setting ot 
dates so that groups going to or from 
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by ANN BARZEL 


the National Festival could stop in Chi- 
cago and participate there. 

‘This year, because of transportation 
difficulties, there was no National meet- 
ing, but the Chicago one was larger than 
ever. Although normally there are 
groups from all over the Middle West 
and Canada—even cowboys from. the 
Kar West—this vear the local groups 
did the whole program. Even at that so 
many clubs wanted to participate that 
not all could be accepted. 

kor the first festivals, the country was 
combed for folk dance groups and invi- 
tations were issued to any discovered. 
Now the movement has become so well 
known that many more than can_ be 
presented volunteer, and discriminating 
choices must be made. Mr. Creanza, di- 
rector of the Chicago Festival, tries to 
choose groups that best represent the 
ideals of folk art. Authenticity is the 
cardinal principle. Staging and theatri- 
cality are not taken into consideration. 
‘The enterprise is kept on an educa- 


The Chicago Folk Festival 


tional level and the sponsors guard it 
against commercial identification. Some- 
times choice of a group depends on how 
many of that national background are 
available. If several of the same nation- 
ality apply and they are all authentic 
they are rotated on succeeding programs. 
‘Taste in choice of music is most im- 
portant. Costumes must be authentic 
rather than stagey. Of course, the con- 
temporary universality of the fashion for 
dirndls and babushkas take away from 
the quaintness of many of the dances, 
but that is rather desirable than other- 
wise. One of the purposes of these fes- 
tivals is to discourage shame in one’s 
background and to stimulate pride in 
one’s own heritage and respect and ap- 
preciation for that of other groups. It 
is one of the broad bases for tolerance. 
‘That is the reason these festivals are not 
competitions. Competition would defeat 
the aims of the festival. It would de- 
velop animosity instead of breeding tol- 
(continued on page 41) 
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an introduction by WALTER E. OWEN 
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As the Hero in the ballet of "On Stage!’ Johnny dances, acts melodramatic scenes, jitterbugs. 


WELL-TRAVELED YOUNG MAN 15 

star dancer John Kriza of Ballet 

Theatre, with thousands of miles 
of ballet behind him, tracing 
highways, roads and railroad tracks 
over North and South America. His 
first professional dancing with 
Ruth Page in a Federal Theatre ballet 
and in the Chicago Civic Opera, 
which, after an interval of touring 


tours 
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movie theaters with Cliftord Fischer's 
Folies Bergere, led to a contract with 
company which played a 
short season in Caracas, Venezuela, 
and starred Ruth Page. He 
Ballet ‘Theatre in its 1940-41 
went into the chorus of Panama Hatt 
for four weeks during the summer, 
and then joined Lincoln’ Kirstein’s 
American Ballet for their South 


an opera 


joined 


season, 


American tour, getting back to New 
York in time to appear with Ballet 
Theatre for the 1941 fall engagement. 
He has been with Ballet 
‘Theater ever since, and a lot ot bag- 


touring 


vayve stickers have collected on his 
suitcases since then Rio de 
Janeiro, Caracas, Lima, Bogota, 
Montevideo, Buenos Aires the 


familiar name places ot the U.S.A. 


Johnny (no one calls him by 


the formal name) 
matinee-idol heights among the balleto- 


ever 


more has reached 


manes and the cluster ot admirers 
around the stage doors throughout the 
country bears testimony to the ardor 
of his tollowing. His progress to this 
enviable position has Been slow and 
sure, rather than one of those sudden 
pushes torward overnight. What's 


more, his advancement is based solely 
on merit, the continuous improvement 
in his dancing, both technically and 
artistically. After doing small parts in 
ballet repertory for some time, he first 
attracted attention as one of the three 
sailors in Robbins’ Fancy ree, where 
his own very likeable personality fitted 
the character most eftectively. He is a 
lad of easy disposition and vast good 
nature and always has a_ 
smile. In fact, when he first started 
doing Sy/phides, one ot the critics com- 
mented that “one expected Myr. Kriza 
to break into a smile at any moment.” 

Proving his temperament for the 
romantic ballet roles, Johnny was next 
assigned to partner ‘loumanova in 
the Nutcracker, Black Swan and Don 
Quixote pas de deux. From then on, 
his every new assignment brought more 
prestige. During the 1944-45 
when Anton Dolin (Johnny's coach, 
by the way) was not a regular member 
of the Johnny — took 
Dolin’s part of the evil prince in 
Agnes de Mille’s Tally-Ho, created the 
leading role opposite “loumanova in 
Nijinska’s Harvest Time, 
down hundreds ot 
Drummer variation in 
Graduation Ball. 


season, 


company, over 


and brought 
houses with his 


Lichine’s 


This season, Johnny appears in On 
Stage!, Interplay and the Gift of the 
Magi, and takes Hugh 
roles in Lilac Garden and Romeo and 


over Laing s 


Juliet. In short, he is a very hard-work- 
ing young man and frequently appears 


in every ballet on a program, until 
even the critics have made mention 
of “Kriza Nights,” and very favorably, 
too! 


of 
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Roller skating as a definite part of the physical 
therapy program for disabled veterans is proving 


HE ROLLER SKATING rink opera- 
tors do much more than just 
operate their rollerdromes .. . 
they hold a Polio Show at Madison 
Square Garden each year, February 26th 
being the date for the third annual event 
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its worth as fun, good exercise, healthy training 


.. he went all-out to prove himself 
the genial host! 

Several girls skaters (most of them 
professionals from rinks in the metro- 
politan area) were on hand tofget the 
boys started on the right foot. You 


a ... and Polio Nights are held in rinks see, all of these fellows are amputees 
a all over the country every year. But . . . some of them with lower leg, 
HH look what is happening now! many with thigh amputations. 
a Vic Brown, operator of New Roland Cioni, professional-manager 
Dreamland Arena, Newark, played at Park Circle - Rink, Brooklyn, pre- 
A host to Lt. Muriel Albright of White sented his championship pairs skating 
Plains, physical therapist in the Medi- team, Peggy Wallace and Norman 
“s cal Corps, and 25 of her charges from Latin, in an exhibition number for the 
et the Army's England General Hospital, boys. (These two kids are wonderful 
ft Atlantic City, at a roller skating party skaters!) Ci was greatly impressed by 
a on Thursday, October 18. the whole affair and said that he is 
a Mr. Brown, whose son had_ been going to try to do at his rink the same 
7 released from the hospital a few weeks thing for the Navy amputees that Vic 
e ago, learned that some of the group were Brown was doing for the Army group. 

- practicing skating in one of the hospital Lt. Albright, who trains the am- 

buildings (roller skating has been part putees to walk, dance and roller skate, 

; ot the physical therapy program since savs: “Walking, dancing and driving 
iy early last spring), and that was enough tests are required for discharge 

for \ ic. He started the ball rolling, skating is optional. Donald Kerr, na- 
obtained permission from the Surgeon tional consultant for the Red Cross, 
General's Ofhice in Washington and (himself a thigh amputee), demon- 
from the officers at the hospital; the strated talent in skating, high jumping, 
| S date was set and the party was on. boxing, badminton, running, etc. He 
| interested the group in roller skating 
Pp . . left six pairs of skates at the 
ag taken, alighting from their chartered hospital. Skating improves balance 
ara bus. Their jackets flew off as soon as ... is doing a lot toward eliminating 
a they entered the building. Then began limps.” 
wee All of these fellows are in excellent 

Were cramped after three spirit . . . continually making wise- 
hours of riding. cracks. Before things had gotten under 
The press photogs showed up and | “ay f the boys, walking around 
ting Association, photographed in split litt, way one oO OVS, Walking aroun 
: preliminary shots of boys | the end of the rink, called to the group, 
: hailing from New York City, from to go to Georgetown University for “\ho lost this ball bearing from his 

New York State, from New Jersey. further schooling. knee-joint ?” 

Pfc. Bill McGuire, answering the call The caterer set up a spread for the Another received a slight kick on 
a for New Yorkers, said: “Originally, I group, and Newark’s Mayor Vincent the shin, remarked, “Look out for 
came from Washington, D. C., but J. Murphy was on hand to do the my leg . .. you'll chip the paint.” 

before entering the Army I was living honors. Vic left no stone unturned And when Lt. Mickey Albright 
- in’ Manhattan.” An actor on the told the boys that they had been skat- 
a: Great White Way, he appeared in by ing long enough for that session, one 
es Bright Boy and Star Dust. Bill plans CLIFF LOCKWOOD of the amputees rushed past and said: 
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“Mickey is_a sissy. She can't take it, 
so she wants all of us to quit.” 

A great time was had by all! It was 
a happy group of soldiers who boarded 
the bus for the return trip to Atlantic 
City ... and I believe that Va 
Brown was pleased, too. He plans to 
hold more of these aftairs regularly. 

Amputees will find that skating will 
be much simpler for them when the 
rinks are equipped with easy action 
skates . . . and that day is not too 
far distant. Some of those Rawson 
gadgets should prove themselves very 
useful when the gamputees go in tor 
skating on a larger scale. One gadget 
takes five or six beginners around the 
skating surface at a time .. . and 
safely! As Perry puts it, all you: need 
to have is a pro to take the skater 
from the bench to the gadget so that 
you prevent him from. taking that 
initial flop in the aisle. And it is pos- 
sible to teach them enough balance in 
one session so that the falls will dis- 
appear from the beginners’ rink. 

(Perry Rawson has a cinch job. . 
to bring 10,000,000 new skaters into 
the fold in the next two years.) 

* * * 

Bill Romain, good skating ambassa- 
dor from Queens who seems to pop up 
at most of the rinks in this district, 
opines: “This year we should see the 
best crop of dance skaters ever... 
because the pros are actually approach- 
ing the subject from a dance angle.” 

* * * 

Hats Off to Ice can make two 
claims that no one will be able to 
deny: Fritz Dietel’s stilt skating and 
Fred Trenkler’s comedy ice capers show 
to better advantage on the Center 
Theater stage than they do in the 
Madison Square Garden shows. Plenty 
of exceptionally good freestyle skating 
takes place on this stage-of-ice. 

* * 


Joseph K. Savage, USARSA execu- 
tive, has been appointed chairman of 
the Amateur Status Committee of the 
USFSA. 


* * * 


In the Parkchester section of the 
Bronx we will find a grand opening 
next September . . . Jack Adams says 
the lots have been purchased and he is 
presenting plans to the Building De- 
partment for the erection of one of 
those super rollerdromes where it will 
be possible to dance skate on a 
standard pattern with plenty of room 
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Conga 


for the plain-skating patrons to strut 
their stuff on the floor at the same 
time. Skate surface will be 125x250 
feet. Plans call for a 300-foot building, 
air-conditioned and everything. 

* * * 

Bill and Eldora Best, pros at ‘Twin 
City Arena, Elizabeth, N. J.. 
the Keats Fox-trot as toliows: 

“As a rule, when a dance or a skating 
movement is being explained. the person 
doing the clarifying merely the 
same explanations that can be read in a 
book and to that adds his own varia- 
tions. . . . Besides a description of the 
technicalities of the dance we are going 
to attempt to portray the feelings we 
experienced while performing it. 

“Let us first discuss the technicalities. 
To begin with, the opening RIF edge 
is stroked from a bent knee to a straight 


dese ribe 


uses 


line-up on rollers! Skating pros and amputees have fun at a rink party 


in Newark. 


knee as the tree toot passes through, then 
sinks softly before the progressive run. 
Atter these edges the gentleman, keep- 
ing the lady at his right hip, steps onto 
his ROF edge in preparation for the 
first three, aiming it towards the center. 
‘Vo set his three in motion he must lean 
heavily to the barrier as he rises up to 
the three, otherwise he has a snapped, 
instead of true turn. At this point, a 
common fault is that the boy keeps the 
girl slightly behind his right hip before 
his three, causing the girl to decrease the 
radius of her edge as he drops to his 
LOB. Vhe cutting or sharpening of her 
ROOF radius is usually accompanied by 
the right hip being thrust into a bulge 
which also causes the free leg to close 
in the socket and the toe and knee to 
point toward the floor. “To remedy this 


(continued on page 47) 
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Walter E. Owen 


Argument on Ballet Music 


by ADAIR HEIMANN 


FRIEND OF MINE once remarked 
A to me that ballet was always bet- 

ter when performed second- 
rate rather than first-rate music. If Mr. 
Editor will allow me, I should like to 
take this opportunity to continue the 
argument and to refute publicly (if | 
can) this sweeping and = somewhat 
alarming statement. 

Of course, as a famous personage 
would say, it all depends what you 
mean by first-rate music. If by the 
former you infer the unemotional, high- 
ly intellectual type, or even the ex- 
tremely discordant, unrhythmic sounds 
produced to the order of some modern 
composers, then I must agree. But dis- 
cords in themselves are not always ob- 
jectionable, and are indeed used most 
effectively in many works, often as set- 
tings to ballets. William Walton's 
l‘acade suite is a good example of this, 
is it not? Rhythm, however, is another 
niatter, and is essential to movement. 
Therefore those compositions whose 
time-signature changes from bar to bar 
are not likely to be adopted by any 
ballet company for its newest produc- 
tion. But, I argue, who can prove 
whether such music is actually first-rate 
or not? It may or may not be in the 


concert hall, but if it is not suited to 
the requirements of a good ballet it is 
certainly not first-rate in that respect, 
and ballet producers are wise to avoid it. 

Music experts use the term “pro- 
vram music” to denote any compositicn 
which necessitates an explanation in 
the program. This classification in- 
cludes all works with a story of devel- 
opment of a certain theme (in a literary 
sense) which may not be known to the 
audience. Analysis of the composer's 
technique is, of course, in quite a dif- 
ferent category. The expression is some- 
times used derisively by music purists 
such as yourself, my friend, much as 
“swing” experts nowadays speak of 
“jazz. I do not think, however, that 
such scorn is justified: program music 
and non-program music differ funda- 
mentaily and each may be first-rate in 
its own class. 

You will agree, I think, that music 
of the “program” type is usually the 
most suitable tor ballet. “Vhere are ex- 
ceptions—Chopin’s waltzes, mazurkas, 
and nocturnes need no explanation, and 
vet a collection of a few of them make 
up that delightful ballet Les Sy/phidese 
But I remember that you cited this 
very ballet as an example of your con- 


Nana Gollner and Paul Petroff in ‘Swan Lake,” 
as presented by the Ballet Theatre company. 


tention, and | agree—in so far as the 
orchestration of the music has to a cer- 
tain extent debased it. Chopin thought 
and wrote for the piano; to orchestrate 
his thoughts does not improve them. 

A more successful instance of a solo 
piano work adapted for orchestra as a 
ballet is Schumann's Carnaval. In this 
suite, Schumann characterized various 
of his acquaintances, including himself, 
and each section therefore bears a name 
—fictitious, but no doubt illuminating 
to his contemporaries. ‘The ballet, ar- 
ranged by Fokine in three rehearsals 
for a charity performance in St. Peters- 
burg, in 1910, is simple and charming, 
and just right. 

A beautiful interpretation of one 
movement of Schubert’s Death and the 
aiden quétet is given by the Ballet 
Rambert. ‘The very effective grouping 
and lighting in this short ballet add im- 
mensely to the sense of tragedy inherent 
in the music. 

No discussion on ballet music could 
be complete without mention of Tchai- 
kowsky. His Swan Lake and The 
Sleeping Princess (written as ballets) 
are first-rate examples of such music. 
The former is (perhaps unfortunately ) 
in the repertoire of most large ballet 
companies. I say unfortunately because, 
like Sylphides, it is in the old classical 
tradition of ballet and requires perfect 
technique in execution and sometimes 
this is lacking. It is amazing to think 
that the first performance of this ballet 
(in Moscow in 1877) was a failure, 
and that chaikowsky attributed it to 
the music. He died betore its first suc- 
cessful production at the Maryinsky 
Theatre, St. Petersburg, in 1895. The 
Sleeping Princess, first produced in 
England by Serge Diaghileft at the 
Alhambra in 1921, was revived by the 
Sadler’s Wells Company a few vears 
before the war. ‘chaikowsky’s Casse 
Noisette suite has also been used as a 
ballet by several companies, notably 
Pavlowa’s Snowflakes. 

Humor plays a large part in some bal- 
lets, and this is reflected by the music. 
What could be more delightful than the 
frivolity of The Good-Humoured 
Ladies, to an arrangement of Scarlatti’s 
music, or J’he Ballet School in which 
Boccherini’s gay melodies charm the ear? 
‘The former is reminiscent of a Mozart 
opera, and what could be better musically 


(continued on page 41) 
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DAME EN HABIT DE BALLET Courtesy Collection George Chaffee 
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The Souvenir Print 


Dame en habit de Ballet Lepautre delin. et. sculp. 
cum privil Regis Line-eut: 744” wide X 1034” high. 


This is a companion print to the Homme en habit de ) 
Ballet, published as the first in this series of souvenirs 
of the art of dance, last February. Like that work, it is 
after a design by Jean Berain, and our remarks there are 


equally applicable to this pendant piece. 


This shows the “regulation” ballet costume, the “syl- 
phide-tutu” Louis XIV. worn at the Paris Opera, say 
1681-1715, ie. from when women first danced on that 
stage. However, women did even then and even at the 
Paris Opera wear short skirts when called for, although 
all modern writers disallow the fact. Later, [ shall devote 


a Column to this subject. 
George Chaffee 
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CANADIAN PAINTER 


by FRANCIS A. COLEMAN 


WRULY BEGUN for Alfred 
internationally known 
painter at 40, and a dominant 
influence in Canadian art. He was 
born in Quebec City on the 16th of 
May, 1906, and spent fourteen years 
in Paris, where he was sent as a scho- 
larship student by the government of 
the Province of Quebec. 


So much for the bare details of 
Pellan’s career. He is an artist of 
contrast, of paradox. Although a dis- 
tinct modernist, he is by no means a 
revolutionary, and although a French- 
Canadian and identified with the ar- 
tistic life of his country, he can hardly 
be classed as a typical Canadian 
painter. The very nature of his work 
places him in an _ indefinable “‘inter- 
national” category, quite the opposite 
of nationalism. Peéllan does not paint 
“habitant”’ scenes or design hooked ‘rugs. 


IFE HAS 


Pellan, 


Péllan is just finishing a large canvas 
which shows the influence of his 
friend, the Krench muralist, 


yreat 


Péllan's costume design for Prince Orgueil in 
“Madeleine et Pierre’ depicts the vain person- 
ality with arrow pointing to self, and mirror. 
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Fernand Leger, in partial imitation. 
There is a great variety in Pellan’s 
creative efforts, in techniques that defy 
classification. One outstanding feature 
remains in all: the boldness and shee: 
energy of the painting. The coloring is 
dynamic, eftective, and dramatic. 

With these traits, it is small wonder 
that Pellan should make a great sue- 
cess of his first stage settings. It is only 
surprising that he did not essay this 
medium long before he did. The painter 
explains that he has always been in- 
terested in designing for the theater, 
but just did not have the opportunities. 
In Montreal since 1940 on his return 
from France, last season Péllan was 
commissioned to do costumes and sets 
for a local production titled Madeleine 
et Pierre, a French pantomime designed 
particularly for children. 

The allegorical and _ fantastic 
tumes and settings delighted the audi- 
ences. [he production was a happy one 
all around, for Pellan enjoys painting 
for children, who understand his work 
so much easier, without the prejudices 
and talse impressions gleaned by their 
elders. A direct result from this suc- 
cess has been the commission from Les 
Compagnons de Saint-Laurent, the lead- 
ing residential theatrical company of 
the province, to design the sets for 
their production this season, in French, 
of Shakespeare’s Twelfth Night. 

Pellan is himself a dashing per- 
sonality, a poet and a man of action 
combined, for he knows no obstacle 
impossible to combat. During _ the 
execution of his costumes for Made- 
leine et Pierre, all kinds of complica- 
tions were encountered owing to the 
many unusual features of their con- 
struction. Pellan set up shop in_ his 
studio which became for this period a 
mélange of painting, sewing and car- 
pentry ! 

Last spring Pellan was the center 
of the most extensive artistic contro- 
versy which has ever rocked Canadian 
art circles. The details as nearly as can 
be established by an impartial observer 


COs- 


Péllan, reprinted through 
the courtesy of Le Jour, Montreal newspaper. 


Cartoon of Alfred 


are as follows:—Pellan is a_ teacher 
at the local Beaux Arts, an institution 
founded over fifty years ago aftording 
free instruction in painting and allied 
arts to the youth of the province. This 
is a state institution sponsored entirely 
by the Province of (Quebec, and as 
such it has obtained a_ reputation ot 
being one of the soundest in all ot 
Canada; it is very academic and the 
courses are lengthy. 

In this milieu Pellan had obviously 
been chafting at the bit, and matters 
came to a head at the annual spring 
exhibition of the school. ‘wo of his 
pupils came up with works which did 
the approval of the 
repre- 
Coal- 


was 


not meet with 
director, one of them being a 
sentation of Christ Driving a 
Scuttle, the other being what 
officially worded as “A nude ot 
great realism.” (Is there any such 
thing?) Peéllan took down the oftend- 
ing paintings and re-touched them 
himself, claiming to remove any of the 
offending features, insisting that they 
should be returned in time for the ex- 
hibition. ‘The director was still ada- 
mant in his refusal, resorting to the 
judgment of a third party, who was 
artist himself. The pictures 


too 


not an 


did not hang in the exhibition, but on. 


(continued on page 44) 
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Dances Call England Home 


ROBABLY due to the widespread 
publicity received these days by 
jitterbugs and their _ various 
dances—many of which are known by 
several different names — Americans 
generally seem to have the idea that 
the United States has no competition 
as the stronghold of novelty dancing. 
Actually, that distinction is firmly 
held by another English-speaking 
nation, our friend and ally, England. 
At this point you’re allowed a short 
minute—say about forty seconds—to 
become mildly indignant and_ snort, 
“What's England got that we haven't 
vot?” or “Why, we've got novelty 
dances besides jitterbugging—there was 
the Lambeth Walk and the Chestnut 
Well, true enough, we have had 
occasional novelty dances that had a 
good share of popularity, but nearly 
always England had ’em first. A 
notable exception was and is the conga, 
but it wasn’t home-grown _ either. 
Sure, vou’ve read newspaper or maga- 


by PVT. DAVID HOUSER 


zine stories about American-made 
novelty dances, but very probably you 
never heard of them again. In sharp 
contrast, England’s creations not only 
come but conquer as well. 

We've mentioned the Lambeth 
Walk—it’s typical of English origi- 
nality along the lines of modern 
terpsichore. It was born and grew up 
in London’s Lambeth district, was 
popularized by Noel Gay in the Lon- 
don revue, Me and My Gal, and 
before long had spread out over not 
only the: United Kingdom, but Europe, 
the United States, Canada and Aus- 
tralia as well. In many of these places 
it still retains a good measure of 
popularity after six years. 

The Palais Glide is nearly as old 
and is still going strong in England. 
It was an invention born of necessity, 
more or less, since the young English 
folk traveling by sea to the Isle of 
Man and other island resorts, or cross- 
ing the Channel to a_ then’ happy 
France, wanted to dance on deck, and 


British Combine, Ltd. 


American and English soldiers in Britain exchange dance crazes: a Conga line is recruited 
at a party given for servicemen by Mrs. Rees Evans, Finchley Road. Next, the Okey-Cokey! 
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the dances they knew just didn’t work 
out on the narrow. space available. 
Eventually the Glide came into being, 
and now you'll see couples locking 
arms and “gliding’’ around the edges 
of English dance floors, just as they've 
often done around the decks of a ship. 
You might try it at home sometime— 
just move all your furniture into the 
middle of the room where it'll be out 
of the way! 

Something new? Well, how about 
the Okey Cokey, England’s newest and 
most popular dance novelty, which. 
like most of the tight little isle’s crea- 
tions, has a song to go along with it. 
Dancers are encouraged to sing the 
words of the Okey Cokey, and suit 
the action to the word, and after a 
tew trials, you'll find it’s about the 
only way to do the darn thing right. 
‘To get started, any number of people. 
not necessarily equally divided as to 
sex, although that always helps, form 
a circle, and then... 

You put your left arm out, and 
vour left arm in 

You put your left arm out, and 
shake it all about 

You do the okey-cokey and you 
turn about 

And that’s what it’s all about! 

The same process continues with 
othe: parts of the anatomy, starting 
all over again when necessary, and 
ending when a majority of the group 
has become exhausted, hysterical or 
both. It’s a much more strenuous 
workout than you might think, and 
if you’re going to do this one at home 
better have a comfortable davenport 
or overstuffed chair handy for vou 
friends to collapse into. : 

It's interesting that all these 
rhythmic novelties are not done nearly 
as much at large dances in ballrooms 
and hotels as they are in neighborhood 
and club dances, where they play an 
important part in bringing the crowd 
together and making strangers feel 
that they belong. Undoubtedly, the 
longevity of most English novelty 
dances is due in great part to the 
fact that they are not overdone, and 
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The Modern Dance Looks Back 


by DORIS M. HERING 


AST YEAR’S extra-long and extra- 

fruitful season of modern dance, 

while it did not come exactly as 
a surprise, has set many of us to do a 
bit of thinking, and above all, a bit 
of remembering. For this acceptance by 
a wide and appreciative audience has 
come about through a series of pretty 
hard knocks to which modern dancers 
have persistently subjected themselves 
because they really had something to 
say, and they were determined to make 
audiences listen. It has been a difficult 
process on both sides, but today’s re- 
sults would seem to prove that audi- 
ences are learning to understand, and 
dancers are learning to make them- 
selves understood. 


The growth of the modern dance has 


— 
been accomplished with breathtaking 


rapidity from a temporal point of view. 

Consider the fact that Isadora 
Duncan, once an incredible revolution- 
ary, is dead only eighteen years. And 
vet, her dancing style and artistic pre- 
cepts per se have to be preserved by a 
handful of faithful disciples. ‘Vhey are 
no longer a regular part of our urban 
concert fare. 

We are all familiar with Isadora’s 
costuming, with the Tleecends of her 
social behav'ur, with her neo-classicism. 
But what imports is her receptive at- 
titude towards music as a motivating 
force ins a dance composition, instead 
of merely as a rhythmic accompaniment. 
When Isadora performed, many people 
understood -for the first time such old 
faithfuls as the Lichestod and La 
Marseillaise. 


The early days ot the modern dance 
divided into two camps (not hostile 
ones, however)—the technicians and 
the personalities. As might be expected, 
the technicians were to a yvreat extent 
of Germanic origin and 
course, exemplified by Mary Wigman. 
Like many pioneers, Wigman was ag- 
gressive to an unbelicvable degree. 
Not only did she drive her own self 
mercilessly in the search for dance 
truth, but she fired her disciples with 
an enthusiasm. bordering on fanatic- 


were, of 
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ism. For hours on end they would 
move to percussion beats or to their 
own inner rhythm, for music as Isadora 
had used it was abandoned. The dance 
was considered as an independent art, 
capable of existing on its own. 

While Wigman bore about the same 
relationship to Duncan as the latter 
did to the ballet, Isadora left a more 
direct descendant in Ruth St. Denis. 
Although Miss St. Denis does not 
consider herself a yreat technician, it 


would indeed be difhcult to evaluate 


the influence of this magnetic woman 
as a person and artist, and the influence 
of the Denishawn school on a whole 
veneration of American dancers, not 
the least of whom are Martha Gra- 


ham, Doris Humphrey, and Charles 
Weidman. 
Both Ruth St. Denis and ‘Ted 


Shawn approached the dance in terms 
ot characterization, and they made 
tree use of musical 
zation. But their important contribu- 
tion lies not in what they danced, but 


Isadora’s visuali- 


in their attitude toward the dance. In 
their school young people received a 
and their 
received in- 


varied dance training, 
traveling companies thes 
valuable stage experience. In addition, 
Denishawn tours did 


American 


the nmumerous 
much to make audiences 


dance-conscious. 


werda Peter 


Abraham Lincoln is the subject of a dance-drama by modern choreographer and dancer Charles 


Weidman in his new “A House Divided— —," 


reviewed in this issue by Doris Hering on page 53. 
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Marcus Blechman 


Hadassah, dancer and teacher-member of oriental dance in the New Dance Group in New York, 
will appear in the Group's December Festival Series of modern and oriental dance concerts. 


The contrast between the modern 
dancing during the height of the Deni- 
shawn period and the modern dancing 
that began to make itself felt in the 
late 1920’s is very amusingly char- 
acterized by an old picture of Martha 
Graham garbed in a much-draped 
gown of Eastern origin, replete with 
ornate headdress. Underneath the lan- 
guid pose is the caption, “Martha 
Graham, a classic dancer of proved 
ability who is a_ graduate of the 
Denishawn School.” Compare this with 
the Graham of Frontier, Lamentation, 
Primitive Canticles, and Deep Song. 

In 1927, while Martha Graham was 
already appearing in concert in New 
York, Doris Humphrey and Charles 
Weidman left Denishawn to form a 
school of their own, and to experi- 
ment and perform. Mr. Weidman 
developed an unusual flare for panto- 
mimic dancing in its highest form (as 
anyone who has seen On My 
Mother's Side will agree), and Miss 
Humphrey has approached to a tre- 
mendous degree the current-day aim 
of theater dance, Inquest being a shin- 
ing example of this mature art form. 

While Martha Graham was finding 
her way in her “dance toward inte- 
gration,’ and while Doris Humphrey 
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was sloughing off the old “dance as 
characterization” viewpoint ex- 
ploring the mysteries of the brother- 
hood of man, a vigorous young crea- 
ture with a mop of wild hair made her 
debut in New York. Hers was a dance 
of afhrmation—of America conscious- 
ness—of movement to words of Walt 
Whitman—of social — consciousness. 
What she lacked in choreographic in- 


With this issue we are insti- 
tuting a regular monthly feature 
on the modern dance. Sometimes 
it will be more or less didactic 
in form. More often it will be 
in a lighter vein. Occasionally 
we shall interview a_ young 
modern who is in the process of 
making a name for himself, or 
perhaps we shall unearth addi- 
tional highlights on one of our 
more established artists. 


The staging of the modern 
dance will also claim our atten- 
tion, as will, too, the activities 
of schools and teachers. In short, 
we shall try to bring to light 
all that is of interest in this vital 
aspect of the dance. 


ventiveness she possessed in enthusiasm 
and sheer physical power. Her name? 
Helen Tamiris. 

A strong bond of sympathy existed 
among this small band of dance- 
explorers, and so they formulated an 
ambitious project, the Dance Repertory 
Theater, to give joint recitals. During 
the second season of this _ not-too- 
successful venture they added another 
voungster, Agnes G. de Miuille, who 
seemed to have promise. Her Degas 
portraits and Western-flavored — solos 
were a welcome addition to the serious 
endeavors of the others. 

Artistic innovators have a_ hard 
enough time ordinarily, but when an 
economic depression hits them, the 
going gets rough. ‘lo the modern 
dancers it meant inexpensive costumes, 
little or no scenery, the usual quota 
of ridicule, and the inevitable tightened 
belts. 

Still, the “Big Three” branched out 
into group work, Tamiris accomplished 
much in the Federal Dance Project, 
and that child of the depression, ‘““The 
New Dance League” (forerunner of 
today’s New Dance Group) emerged. 
Most of the young people in the group 
were products of the established 
modern dance schools who wanted an 
opportunity to try their choreographic 
wings. A 1934 League concert tea- 
tured the names of Anna_ Sokolow, 
Merle Hirsh, Letitia Ide, Jose Limon, 
Jane Dudley, Sophie Maslow, Marie 
Marchowsky, William Matons, Rose 
Crystal, and Miriam Blecher. ‘They 
vave their audiences social conscious- 
ness in large doses; presented one of 
the first all-men dance groups in con- 
cert; and succeeded in winning the 
first prize in a Workers’ Dance League 
contest. 

The summer ot 1934 also brought 
forth an event of immeasurable signifi- 
cance in the Modern Dance—the first 
Bennington College Summer School of 
of the Dance. Under the _ intelligent 
guidance of Martha Hill and Mary Jo 
Shelley, both competent dancers in their 
own right, more than 100 young people 
were brought together from all parts 
of the country for a thorough training 
in basic technique. In _ addition, 
Graham, Humphrey, Weidman, and 
Holm each trained them for a week; 
Louis Horst presented his pre-classical 
dance forms; and there were lectures, 
recitals by the resident artists, and 


(continued on page 35) 
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HE SECOND PREMIERE of Ballet 

Theatre was presented on October 

15th with The Gift of the Magi, 
Simon Semenoft's ballet based on the 
O. Henry story, with music commis- 
sioned from Lukas Foss and decor and 
costumes by Raoul Pene DuBois. Foss 
directed the orchestra in this first New 
York presentation, and led with much 
zest. The score is American, lyrically 
interesting in parts, but too heavy for 
the story and the dancing in other 
parts. It would be wise for Mr. Foss 


REVIEWS 


or tor the musical director to arrange 
more music for the scene-changes. The 
score, as it now stands, waits for all 
scene changes and thereby halts the 
whole action of the ballet. 

DuBois has designed a_ clever set, 
with all of six scenes accomplished by 
only one moveable drop in the center 
of the stage. His costumes are ot the 
era that O. Henry laid his story; thes 
are colorfully in tune with the set, and 
the opening tableau, a street scene with 
the snow falling, is pertect Christ- 


Walter = Owen 


The Adagio movement of John Taras’ new ballet for Ballet Theatre, ‘“Graziana,” is danced by 
Diana Adams. Patricia Barker and Barbara Fallis. The ballet is done to a Mozart Concerto. 
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mas card print. DuBois has made an 
interesting observation on beauty parlor 
operators by dressing that character in 
the ballet in a red wig—a highly obvious 
dye job. 

Semenoft's choreography relates the 
(). Henry story of the young but poor 
married couple who haven't money 
enough to give each other a_ worthy 
Christmas gift. Della, plaved by Nora 
Kaye, sells her beautiful long hair to 
buy Jim (John Kriza) a watch-chain 
for the gold watch, his most prized 
possession, and Jim pawns his gold 
watch to buy Della a fine comb to 
wear in her hair. The opening scene, 
at Jim and Della’s heme, establishes 
the love that Jim and Della have for 
each other; the action is exuberant and 
young, wistful and sympathetic. ‘The 
pawnshop scene is one of the best; the 
integration and economy ot choreog- 
raphy here is good drama and good 
dancing. Muriel Bentley, as a Spanish 
lady who has her eve on the 
that Jim has 


comb 
Della, is 
viven a choice comedy part with plenty 
of Spanish airs. The music in this scene 
is very helptul, too. Jim gains the comb 
by telling the Spanish lady she doesn’t 
look at all good with the comb in her 
hair; she flounces out ot the shop and 
the pawnshop keeper takes Jim's watch 
i exchange tor the comb. The final 
scene between Della and Jim is shorter 
on pantomime and longer on = dance 
than the rest of the ballet. ‘he dance 
fiyures are difhcult and at times eftec- 
tive, and portray, to the end, 
Henry's description of Jim and Della, 
realizing by their own sacrifices that 
their love for each other is a greater 
vift. The closing scene finds Jim and 
Della standing, arm in arm, at. the 
window; the lights are low and the 
tiny Christmas tree on the table in 
the center of the stage glows a small 
but cheering message. The ballet has a 
subject familiar and loved by many 
Americans, and is especially timely this 
season; it may well take its place in 
ballet repertory as a public favorite. 


selected tor 


“Ballet is such good tun, but lots 
of hard work, Jerome Robbins 
seems to say in the new ballet Jnter- 
play: a ballet that shows the “constant 
play between classic ballet steps and 
the times in which we live.”’ Morton 
CGjould’s music is highly successful and 
Oliver Smith's simple costumes and set 


too, 


(continued on page 38) 
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t% PRIMA Theo Tap Ties are available in black 
patent leather and white kid. Made for durability, 
100°, leather in vital parts. Girls’ sizes: 12 to 3 
. . . women's sizes: 3!/, to 9 . . . widths, narrow 
and medium. Including taps (No. 1!7), $4.00. 
Without taps (No. 17x), $3.50. 


SPECIAL VALUE 


If you want a new set of the finest taps 
made, order PRIMA Crystal Tone Taps 
today. Made of the finest aluminum alloy, 
they feature a specially designed sound 
box with over-the-toe molding and a high 
polish finish. Available right now . . . small, 
medium, large sizes. Professional over-the- 
toe or full-heel taps, regular 75 cents values, 
now only 35 cents per pair. Student taps, 
regularly 35 cents, now |5 cents per pair. 
You are protected by a money-back guar- 
antee if not completely satisfied. 


deluxe 


THEO TAP TIES 


% It's always tip-top tapping with PRIMA 
DeLuxe Theo Tap Ties. Pre-flexed by the 
patented Feather-Flex process, PRIMA Theo 
Tap Ties are guaranteed the most supple 
tap shoes made. Crystal Tone Taps included 


with each pair. 


Teachers: You are entitled to 

10°% discount if you order 12 

pairs or more. Send in your 
orders now. 


PRIMA THEATRICAL COMPANY 


166 N. THIRD STREET 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Prima dance shoes are carried in all leading stores. 


THE FINEST TEACHING 


DESERVES THE FINEST 


The artist cannot do his best work hampered by lack of 
proper materials. No dance teacher, however qualified, can achieve 
results without perfect fitting, truly well-constructed dance 
shoes. Order PRIMA dance shoes at once. Inquire at your favorite 


shoe store for PRIMA dance footwear. If he has not 


ordered, we will supply you direct. 


All leather 
PRIMA ballet slippers . . . 
commended by PARENTS’ 
Magazine . . . worn: by lead- 
ing artists everywhere. Made 
entirely by hand, they'll give 
you poise, comfort, wear and 
pleasure beyond your fond- 


est hopes. 


IRINA 
BARONOVA 


premiere danseuse, says: 


QUALITY DANCE FOOTWEAR 
SINCE 1931 


To assure correct fit, send street shoe 
size and foot tracing while seated. 


Specify style number when ordering! 


PRIMA THEATRICAL COMPANY 
166 N. Third Street 
Columbus, Ohio 
Prima dance shoes are carried in 
all leading stores. 


"| heartily recommend 
PRIMA ballet slippers 
to dance teachers and 
students, as well as 
for professional use.’ 


HARD TOE BALLET (No. 16) 
available shortly . : . $5.50. 


CLASSIC BALLET SLIPPERS ... 


include the Acro-Ballet (No. 6), 
$1.75; Turn-Glove (No. 7), $2.00: 
Pleated Toe (No.9), $2.50; Full-Sole 
(No. 11), $3.00. In black and white. 


PRIMA BALLERINA CASUALS... 
Smooth kid in red, black and white, 
(No. 12), $4.00 . . . Doeskin (No. 
13), all colors, $5.00. 


ACROBATIC SANDAL .. . Smooth 
kid in black and white (No. 2) $1.25 
. Soft sueded elkskin in fawn, 


white and black (No. 1), $1.00. 


PRIMITIVE CASUALS .. . Doeskin 
(No. 5), all colors, $2.50. 
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Anyone Herd 


F YOU'VE KEPT UP on your dance reading, you probably 

first heard of Gene Kelly in 1941, when Broadway 

acclaimed his portrayal of John O’Hara’s Pal Joey. 

It wasn't long before Hollywood spirited him away, put 

him in similar “hoofer-heel” parts, and then finally found 

the real Mr. Kelly in roles tor Cover Girl, Anchors 
Aweigh and the soon-to-be-released Zeigfeld Follies. 

This year, just four years later, Gene Kelly has been 
elected the winner of the Page One Award for outstanding 
performance in the field of dance for 1945. The award 
will be presented to Kelly at the Page One Ball in New 
York’s Madison Square Garden on December 6. The 
committee which selected Kelly for the honor consisted 
of columnists Ed Sullivan, Earl Wilson and Bill Corum, 
newspapermen John Martin ( Times), Louis Kronenberger 
and John McManus (P17), Lewis Gannett (Herald 
Tribune), Alton Cook and Robert Bagar (World- 
Telegram), Harriet Johnson (Post) and Arthur Pollock 
(Brooklyn Eagle). ‘Vhe award was given to Kelly for his 
“inventive utilization of the motion picture camera in 
widening the scope of the dance on the screen.” 

You will hear people remark, “Gene Kelly? My, he 
certainly came up fast, didn't he? A star overnight!” But, 
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Ae Seen Kelly? 


like other dance artists, Gene has put 
in many years of study, work and 
dancing of bit parts before people began 
to think of him as star material. Back 
in Pittsburgh, Gene's home town, he 
took tap lessons from local teachers, 
did his homework by watching the 
dancers in the vaudeville that 
came to town, and was soon teaching 
tellow students their dance numbers 
for the school productions. ‘his was 
the start of a successful teaching career: 
he gave lessons to adults as well as to 
voungsters, opened a dance studio that 
grew to 300 pupils the first year, and 
which is today one of the largest dance 
schools in Pittsburgh. The Gene Kelly 
Studio ot Dance is now managed by 
his sister Jean. 

Kelly studied ballet in Chicago trom 
Berenice Holmes, and_ enrolled in 
classes from the Dancing Masters of 


shows 


America guest teachers when the con- 
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Gene Kelly puts the athletic punch to a ballet leap and takes off over a chair. 


Opposite 


page, counter-clockwise, Kelly illustrates the ‘barrel-roll” step, adapted to film dances. 


vention met there. in New York, he 
studied from Madame Ella Daganova., 
and while in the city, broke into 
musical comedy as a specialty dancer. 
His first starring role was in 1940, 
when the Theater Guild produced 
William Saroyan’s The Time of Your 
Life. and Kelly won the part of the 
unemployed hoofer. His excellent por- 
trayal was recalled by producer George 
Abbott when he was casting Pal Joey 
a vear later, and he asked Gene to do 
the part. Gene hesitated, because Joey 
was an out-and-out heel, and Gene’s 
friends warned him that such a part 
would brand him a heel forever in the 
theater and that he'd never get another 
part. However, he accepted, and Gene 
has no regrets. His well-wishing friends 


hy ballet and hoofin’. he creates dance! 


were not tar trom the truth about his 
subsequent casting, though, as Genes 
the tilms were the 
egotistical, 


first roles for 
broken-down., 


hooter with big-time ideas. 


small-time 


A choreographer of some experience 
in musical comedy and night club 
shows, Kelly took to dance directing 
tor the screen like he took to teach- 
ing, and has prospered. The dlter Ego 
dance Cover Girl. in’ which he 
danced with himself, was Kelly’s real. 
ization of the possibilities of the range 
of the camera, its use of tricks. In 
Anchors Aweigh, Gene dances with 
animated cartoon characters, a Disney 
stunt that Gene takes much further in 


dance and camera technique. Inspired 
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Constantine 
Luisa Triana, Lola Montes and Antonio Triana in ‘Danza Castellana,’ Spanish concert number. 


Dancing Exorcised in the Colonies 


EADER’S ot September's article, 

“Dance Master in the Pulpit” 

will remember Arthur Michel’s 
recount of Benjamin Franklin’s letters 
which described how Fort Pitt, around 
1760, embraced Terpsichore so warmly 
that it employed a dancer-preacher to 
offer its inhabitants spiritual solace on 
Sundays and physical benefits on week- 
days. 

Quite a different attitude toward the 
lively art was held in Fairfield, New 
Jersey, as witness the following record 
of the Session of the Fairfield Church 
concerning one Captain Stephen Clark, 
who was the great etc. maternal grand- 
father of Dance's Albert Butler. 
“December 11, 1760. A complaint 
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was written ag’st Capt. Stephen Clark 
that he allowed and _ countenanced 
frolicking and dancing in his home and 
that he himself joined in the exercise, 
which complaint he acknowledged. The 
Session being deeply sensible of the un- 
happy influence which such practices 
have upon the interests of Christ’s 
Kingdom in general, and among us 
particular, cannot but testify their 
great dislike thereto. But as they would 
desire to act with the greatest tender- 
ness, do therefore judge it expedient 
tor the present to overlook what has 
past in Bro. Clark’s conduct as to that 
matter, upon his engaging tor the 
future not to allow of or countenance 
such practices in his home, which con- 


dition he having refused to comply 
with, the Session can not see their way 
clear to allow him the privilege of the 
church.” 

“February 11, 1761. Whereas Capt. 
Stephen Clark has upon further con- 
sideration complied with ye foremen- 
tioned judgment of Session he has been 
admitted to ye ordinance of Baptism 
for those children that are under his 
care and direction.” 

Despite, or perhaps because of his 
terpsichorean tendencies, Captain 
Stephen was a pillar of society. Born 
in Southhampton, L. I. in 1710, he 
later became a Freeholder and Justice 
of the Peace of Fairfield, and died in 
Fairfield ‘Township in 1781. He was 
the father of five children, one of 
whom, James Clark, fought in the 
Revolution. 


West Coast News 


(continued from page 7) 


duction numbers added, but the specialty 
skaters, with one or two exceptions, fol- 
low each other in doing practically the 
same routines. The girls run off a cou- 
ple of axels, split jumps, one- and two- 
foot spins and backhead spins. ‘Typical 
of skating shows, a boy dressed in girl’s 
clothing supplies the comedy relief. Why 
can’t there be some good female comedy 
skaters for a change? Some enterprising 
comedienne on blades could make her- 
self a fortune. ‘The show as a whole was 
very disappointing. 

Had lunch with Miriam Golden at 
The Players. Miriam has been with 


._ M-G-M since she left the ballet. Typi- 


cal of Hollywood treatment, she has 
been assigned to do boogie woogie, jit- 
terbugging, singing—in fact, everything 
but what she is best trained for, the 
ballet. Miriam is very happy these days 
because Ben Hecht borrowed her from 
M-G-M for a speaking role and to 
dance in the ballet in Specter of the 
Rose. Miriam has been studying drama, 
and when she returns to her home stu- 
dio, she will be screen-tested as a dra- 
matic actress. 

‘Took another look at the second act 
of Song Without Words. This time to 
see Pau! Petroft do a splendid job of 
partnering Mia Slavenska in their first 
dancing appearance together. Mia has 
had great personal success with the 
show and .at the end of the run in San 
Irancisco returns to Hollywood to em- 
vark on a-film career. 
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ANOTHER CURRENT SUCCESS WITH Fabrics BY Maharam 


Choreography and Icing by 
CHESTER HALE 
New York 


Costumes Designed by 
MARCO MONTEDORO 
New York 


Costume Director 


JOHN N. BOOTH, Jr. 
New York 


Musical Score by 
JEROME MAYHALL 
Pittsburgh. Pa. 


Costume Fabrics by 
MAHARAM FABRIC CORP. 
New York 


N. Y. — 130 West 46th St. 
@ CHICAGO — 6 East Lake Street 
LOS ANGELES—8/9 Santee Street 


| Producer, JOHN H. HARRIS ras 
A 
“The House of Service” 
\ 
FABRIC CORPORATION. \ | 


Silly Girl, A portrait of personal re- 
membrance, by Angna Enters; 324 
paves, 9 full-page color reproductions 
ot Miss Enters’ paintings; illustrated 
by numerous line drawings through- 
out. <Attractively bound with color 
reproduction of design sketched and 
painted by Angna Enters. 

Published in 1944, Miss Enters’ 
autobiography is no less timely now 
than then, particularly since M-G-M 
is at work putting Si//y Girl on the 
screen. The book is charming, warmly 
written. The narrative is in three 
parts: “Silly Girl” is the story of her 
childhood and adolescence; “The 
Magic Cord” is her name for the 
classic line she sought and found in the 
expression of her art, and in this second 
nart of the book she tells of her 
struggle, for mere existence, in New 
York City. during the early 20's; 
“Paintings at an Exhibition” explains, 
to an imaginary Interviewer, Miss 
Enters’ work in all three arts, up to 
the present time. 

Perhaps the most interesting chap- 
ters to the dancer are those, in the 
second part of the book, where young 
Angna is searching for individual ex- 
pression in her dances or, as she calls 
them, her “compositions in movement.” 
‘The idea of her compositions in dance 
and mime was an extension of the 
same ideal in her art ... a sense of 
improvisation which she likens to the 
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music ot Debussy. Miss Enters did 
not see anything of interest in a series 
of unrelated steps, but thought rather 
of the “movement of an_ idea-image, 
and not only of arms and legs.” What 
Miss Enters says about ballet could 
well be adopted as a credo for all art 
and work: “ I’ve learned one 
important lesson from ballet . . . the 
importance of preparing and_ finishing 
each movement or thought. To me it 
is the clean minute detail in the execu- 
tion of each step which makes ballet 
beautiful.” 


Miss Enters is ever intent on the 


image-idea, and her first composition, 
after one of Gauguin’s Tahitian can- 
vases, lived on stage and was a success; 
it led to the creation of other images 
in movement and line. Angna Enters, 
by the time she was 19, had given 
three New York concerts, doing much 
of the contact work herself . . . dis- 
tributing the handbills and _ posters. 
She was her own publicity office, ticket 
agent, costumer and artist. At her 
third concert, in 1924, she introduced 
to the concert stage the first theater 
composition concerned with up-to-the- 
minute American idiom: it was the 
Cakewalk-Charleston-Blues and it was 
done to an arrangement of Georgia 
Camp Meeting, Charleston! Charles- 
ton! and the St. Louis Blues. 

Miss Enters draws attention to an 
important difference between the mime 


Author-artist Angna Enters sketches three of 
her concert dance numbers for “Silly Girl." 


ot mimicry and the mime of mimesis. 
One is impersonation, the other cre- 
ation of a character. Enters’ 
faithfulness to the classic line is in- 
herent in her mime, her painting and 
her clear writing. 

‘There are many incidents and per- 
sonalities described in Angna_ Enters’ 
book that make wonderful. reading: 
Ange’s first visit to the ballet (to see 
Pavlowa), impressions of Isadora Dun- 
can, of Karsavina, and her own meet- 
ings with famous personages in the 
helds of art. All the excitement of a 
first-night, from the stage side of the 
proscenium, is evoked in the chapter 
describing the preparation for Miss 
Enters’ first concert. Throughout the 
book, the style is unaffected and clear. 
Heartily recommended reading for 
acquainting oneself with one of Amer- 
ica’s great artists. R.W. 


English Ballet Folios — Drawings by 
Shiela Graham — Text by P. W. 
Manchester. 

These are three or four page bre- 
chures published at two shillings in Eng- 
land. You pay about 75c¢ for them here 
and they're not worth it. P. W. Man- 
chester has written a one page resume 
of the action of each ballet and Shiela 
(;raham designed the covers and con- 
tributes a double-paye spread of sketches. 

The folios already received are The 
Rake's Progress and Les  Patineurs. 
()ther titles in the series are Job, Comus, 
lacade, Peter and the Wolf, Lady into 
Fox and The Prospect Before Us. 

A.B. 


The Earliest Dance-manuals . . . by 
Artur Michel. Reprinted for Pri- 
vate Circulation from Medtevalia 
et Humanistica. Number 3, 1945 
—pp. 117-131. 

The fact that Dr. Michel’s mono- 
graph first appeared in a_ publication 
with the rather formidable title oft 
Medievalia et Humanistica would tend 
to frighten away the average dance 
lover. But, happily, The Earliest 
Dance-manuals bears all the attributes 
of scholarship and neatly sidesteps the 
usual obscurity and tediousness. 

As far as this reviewer knows, Dr. 
Michel’s article is an original contri- 

(continued on page 36) 
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Merry Christmas 


and a 


Happy New Bear 


from 


LOUIS H. CHALIF | 
FRANCES L CHALI EXHIBITION DANCE ROUTINES 


' Steinway Hall 504-8 


W. St., New York 19, N. 


Merry Christmas 


to you from 


ORLANDO 
ORIGINATOR OF ROUTINES 
FOR PROFESSIONALS 
BALLROOM & LATIN-AMERICAN 


117 West 47th Street New York 


Che Season's Greetings 


Former teacher of 
Viola Essen & Leon Danielian 


Wladame Seda Rallet Classes 


Monday, Wednesday, Friday, 
three to six p.m. 


Steinway Hall, Studio 113 West 57 N. C.. WA 38-3635 


| “A correct is 

of utmost importance and | 
has a profound effect on a_ 
student’s future develop- | 
ment, and that is the reason | 
why I am so grateful to | 


|| Mme. Seda.” } 
| — —Viola Essen | 


d 


a 


friends 


Xmas Greetings 
and a Prosperous 


Gappy New Year 


To allmys we 
Aoliday 


Greetings 


from 


| Allan Wayne 
Diane 


Elaine 


Eastern Management: 
NATIONAL MUSIC LEAGUE 


° . # 130 West 56th St.. New York, N. Y. 


STUDIO OF THE DANCE 


Edgewater Beach Apts., 5555 Sheridan Road . : Council Bluffs. lowa 


Chicago 40, Ill., phones: Longbeach 2511-8500 


INSTRUCTOR of the WORLD'S GREAT BALLET DANCERS 
1697 Broadway, N. Y. STUDIO 607 Circle 5-7358 


Western Management 
LUCIUS PRYOR 


| s through Seda’s 
splendid basic training, dili- | 
| gent skillful coaching and 
} infinite patience that I was || 3 
_ able to become well grount- | 
ed in my ballet career.” | 
—Leon Danielian ] 


Hae 


mANDERSON-IVANTZOVA 


139 W. 56th St., N. Y. C. 


BALLET SCHOOL COlumbus 5-2520 
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News and Cues 


(continued from page 6) 


FLoria are headlining at the Waldorf- 
Astoria Wedgewood Room . . . GENE 
KELLy’s tap routine and story of the 
King Who Couldn't Dance from 
Anchors Aweigh, is now on Columbia 
Records. Nice gift idea . . . Readers 
have asked for the name of the pretty 
girl on page 30 of the November 
Dance. She’s CATHERINE DUNN of 
Billy Rose’s Diamond Horseshoe, photo 
by Earl Leaf, of course! 

In October, the CHICAGO OPERA 
BALLET under the direction of RUTH 
PAGE appeared in the opening program 
in the opera .Janon. Since there is no 
large ballet in the opera, and a ballet 
was requested for the opening night, a 
ballet on pointes was interpolated to 
music from Le Cid. Soloists were EpitH 
ALLARD, JEAN DoveL_t and WALTER 
CAMRYN. 

MarrHa GRAHAM and Dance Com- 
pany, after a New York season in 
January, will tour the country; new 
concert numbers by Miss Graham are 
promised, 


Walter E. Owen 


Helen Komara, of Ballet International, is now 
touring with Massine's Ballet Highlights. 
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Holiday Greetings 


from the faculty . . 


* Jack Stanly (Tap, Musical Comedy, Novelty) 

* Jack Potteiger (Ballet, Toe, Character) 

* Paco Camsino (Spanish, Castanet, Tamborine, etc.) 
* Johnny Plaza (Acrobatics, Limbering, Reducing) 


* Associate teachers — Kay Palmer, 
Helen Housholder, Vaudine Histed, 
Kathleen Clark, Blanche Merrill. 


REGISTRATION 
NOW 
(if it's TAP) ACCEPTED (if it's BALLET) 


for (if it's ACROBATICS) 


WINTER SEASON 


(if it's SPANISH) 


®@ Classes (individual instruction) are conducted daily for 
Beginner, Intermediate, Advanced, and Professional 
students. 

® Special classes for children conducted on Wednesday 
and Saturday. 

® Evening classes for business people. 


MAIL ORDER ROUTINES 
For descriptive literature write or phone 


A. Chomiak, Business Ma: 


JACK STANLY 


SCHOOL OF THE DANCE 


ee 1658 Broadway at 5ist Street, New York City 19 
COlumbus 5-9223 


ASAE AE AE AS ASAT ASAE 


Modern Dance nected as teacher with the New York mans,” or “little Holms.” 


Wigman School, but this was her first Qur young dancers are complete in- 

(continued from page 24) important excursion into the realm of dividuals or on their way to becoming 

dance-theater. From the very beginning, such. Compare, for instance, the. styles 

her approach, while space-conscious like of Pearl Primus, Merce Cunningham, 

Wigman’s, possessed a new and retresh- Valerie Bettis, Jean Erdman, Nina 

student demonstrations. Bennington ing lyricism. ‘This was, and still is, Fonaroft, Marie Marchowsky, William 

formed the model for subsequent particularly evident in the girls of her Bales, Beatrice Seckler, Dorothy Bird, 

similar projects, all of which help to yroup; it stands them in good stead Jose Limon, Welland Lathrop, Erick 

make American youth dance-conscious. when they strike out for themselves. Hawkins, Pearl Lang, Eva Desca, May 

From the 1937 Bennington Summer ‘The question of striking out for ©O’Donnell, Jane Dudley, Sophie Mas- 

Workshop there came forth a new oneself leads to one of the salient low, Sibyl Shearer, Katherine  Litz, 

dance-theater production. Ambitious in points in the modern techniques of Freda Flier, Eve Gentry, and a host 

size, as well as in scope, it was pre- the present day. Each school of modern of others. How they difter from each 

sented in New York the following technique gives the apt student good other and from their teachers! What 

winter, and gave dance audiences an dance technique, a_ clear-headed ap- a long road they have trod since the 

excellent opportunity to become ac- proach to his art, and the means for days of Isadora, and how surely they 

quainted with Hanya Holm, the chor-  s¢lf-examination and self-determination. continue to make the modern dance 

eographer. The name of the work was Yet they do not produce “little the vital, exciting, and world-conscious 
Trend. Miss Holm had been con- Grahams,” ‘‘little ©Humphrey-Weid- art it has always been. 
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Che Seasons Greetings! 
Ea ANDRE EGLEVSKY ANNA ISTOMINA 
eo SERGEI ISMAILOFF PETER BIRCH — SCARPOVA 
2 Write: SUNYA SHURMAN CARNEGIE HALL #843, N. Y. C. Circle 6-5935 


SCHOOL OF AMERICAN BALLET 


Faculty: George Balanchine, Kyra Blanc, Dorothie Little- 
field, Anatole Oboukhoff, Elise Reiman, Muriel Stuart, 
Pierre Viadimiroff. 


637 Madison Avenue New York 22, N. Y. Plaza 5-1422 
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direction ot BORIS and IVAN NOVIKOFF 
REETROPOLITAN OPERA STUDIO 
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1425 BROADWAY, Opera 15, NEW YORK — PE or LO 5-0864 
. 215 Medical Arts Building, Seattle, Wash. — EL 206 


ARTS 


Faculty: Edward Caton, Agnes De Mille, 
Aubrey Hitchins, Vera Nemtchinova, Yeichi 
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"61" Carnegie Hall, N.Y.C. 19 © CO 5-9627 


Nimura, Boris Romanoff, Yurek Shabelevski 
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bution in the-field of dance research. 
For he ends where most scholars begin. 
Namely, with Thoinet Arbeau’s 
Orchesographie, a late 16th century 
publication. In fact, Michel goes back 
fully 150 years before Arbeau’s time. 

Before launching into “names, dates. 
and accomplishments,” the reader is 
told what a dance-manual is (briefly, 
a book of dance instruction with model 
dances); he is given a good picture of 
the importance of dancing in the early 
fifteenth century world; and he is 
supplied with a very brief but necessary 
vocabulary of contemporary — terms. 
With this nicely balanced equipment 
he is taken on a pleasant and surpris- 
ingly penetrating journey through the 
lavish courts of Italy, Spain, and 
France. 

As in all the arts of that period, 
Italy did the ground work. Not only 
did her authors set down a basic vo- 
cabulary of steps for the bassa danza, 
but they outlined their ideas of the 
five attributes of the dancer. Although 
Dr. Michel very aptly links these at- 
tributes with the spirit of the times, 
it is interesting to speculate how -well 
they would serve (in a broader sense, 
ot course) the present-day choreographer. 

From Italy we move quite logically 
to France, second in terms of dance 
activity. Here the Italian method of 
describing the dances is abbreviated, 
but the basic terminology sub- 


Marcus B echman 


Arthur Mahoney and Thalia Mara, who will di- 
rect and perform the dance numbers for the new 
musical about Billy the Kid, ‘Shootin’ Star.” 
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TATIANA CHAMIE 


From Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo, formerly 
Ballet Master of Monte Carlo Opera 


School of Ballet 
LESSONS DAILY 
SPECIAL TRAINING for dancers in 


the repertoire of Russian Ballets 
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METROPOLITAN OPERA BALLET 
SCHOOL 
Classes in Technique for Children and Adults 
Director: MARGARET CURTIS 
Special Professional Classes 
Ballet Master: EDWARD CATON 
Information: Kathleen Harding 
Metropolitan Opera House 


839 Carnegie Hall 
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Levinoff 
Ballet School 
CHILDREN’S BALLET COMPANY 


Classes Daily 
Ballet Toe Character Spanish 


Steinway Hall—ii3 W. 57th St.—Cl 6-3846 


PERRY-MANSFIELD 


THEATRE WORKSHOP 
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Drama @ Stage Production © Music © Art 
For information address: Portia M. Mansfield 
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“~Mme. Dorothy DuPerow 


expert training in 
Scientific Ports de Bras 
with their artistic application 
to the Ballet steps. 


Studio: Union Street, Clinton, Massachusetts 
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Hollywood Ballet Studio 


Daily Classes 


ARTHUR PRINCE STUDIOS — Los Angeles 36 
855 South La Brea WYoming 2323 


DANCE STUDENTS 


buy this Ballet Technique Book 
Contains barre work: 57 ballet steps, with 
French terms — English definitions. Also how 
to execute each step, 44 illus. PRICE $2.25 
Send Money Order 
GLADYS HIGHT SCHOOL OF DANCING 
159 No. Michigan Avenue Chicago 1, Tl. 
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stantially the same. ‘This is true, in 
varying degrees, of the works of the 
other countries. 

The value of Dr. Michel's work 
lies in two distinct directions. First, 
it is a sound piece of scholarship. This 
is particularly evident when we _ re- 
member that very few of the works 
analyzed exist in printed form. They 
are for the most part in manuscript, 
and those that happen to be printed 
(with the exception of the Orcheso- 
graphie) are in a none too readable 
condition. In addition, they are in 
languages varying from classic and 
popular Latin to Old English, and 
they are widely scattered geographi- 
cally. ‘The author accounts for these 
and other scholarly facts in the ample 
yet unobtrusive footnotes. 
throughout ostensibly _ historical 
survey there is a definite movement- 
consciousness. Instead of just talking 
about the dances, the author manages 
to convey a feeling of how the people 
looked while performing them. 

Although the periods subsequent to 
that of Dr. Michel’s article have often 
been treated, we should like to see him 
carry his account of the dance-manuals 
right straight through to the present 
day. He would surely unearth many 
hitherto unpublished facts.- fact, 


Second, 


since we're indulging in, happily artistic © 


thinking,—a book from him on _ the 
subject would be of inestimable value 
and interest. 
D.M.H. 

Isadora Duncan in Her Dances by 

Abraham Walkowitz, 36-page pamph- 

let, published by Haldeman-Julius. 

Abraham Walkowitz has devoted sev- 
eral decades and a considerable amount 
of first-rate artistic talent in making 


~ over 3000 drawings and water colors of 


Isadora Duncan. ‘This pamphlet has 
several hundred small reproductions of 
them in black and white. 

Walkowitz has a real understanding 
of, as well as a deep passion for, the art 
of Isadora, who herself had said, ‘“Wal- 
kowitz, you have written my biography 
in lines without words. I can pass on.” 

‘The drawings are in themselves beau- 
tiful as well as valuable records of an 
important chapter in the history of 
dance. ‘The rhythm of Duncan, the free 
owing quality of her movements as 
well as her heroic proportions and vital- 
ity are shown. 

There are also a number of introduc- 
tions by Maria Theresa, Carl Van 
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316 W. 75th St.. New York City 23, SU 7-372I 


The Art of Terpsichore 
by Maestro Luigi Albertieri 


This farnous book, sformerly $15.00 now 
offered for a limited time only af 


$5.00 


617 West !52nd St. N.Y.C. 3! 


A. Albertieri 


Walter £. Owen photographer 


58 W. 57th By appointment CO 5-0550 
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wishes you a happy Christmas 
and in a world of peace may 
we find a better understanding 
of all the peoples of all the 


earth. 
Ethnologic Dance Center and Theatre 
110 59th St. PL 8-05140 


MASTER COURSE 


based on principles of 
Laban and Jooss 


ANGIOLA SARTORIO 


Is holding by request another 
ten-weeks’ course in Choreutics 
—analysis of form, Eukinetics— 
analysis of style, and Daneé Com- 
position. Starting January 21, 
through Friday. 


For Information: 
Circle 6-3359 
315 West 57th St., N.Y.C. 


HAWAIIAN DANCES 


Ancient and Modern 


108 East 28th Street ¥.C. LE 2-6044 


“Stylized Rhylbimic Routines 


$9467 M697 Broadway Suite 607 
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CARMEN LA ROSA 


Home Course in Ballet & Toe Dancing 
Book for Beginners 


Price $1.00 


Carnegie Hall, Studio 825, New York City 1!9 


A new creation for ballet 


Eafim Geersh Ballet Schools 
Barre Exercise Records 
Set of two master un-breakable discs — $10 


12 inches, 4 sides, printed 
Send remittance to: 


E. GEERSH. 


3200 Coney Island Ave. Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Vechten, Arnold Genthe and others. 
Maria Theresa's evaluation of her great 
teacher has statements about “beauty” 
and “interpretation of the music” that 
may be controversial, but she presents 
the basic pattern of Duncan's approacn 
to the dance. 

‘The last few pages of the book have 
a number of drawings of Martha 
Graham, Angna Enters and a tew 


sketches of ballet dancers. A.B. 


Three and One-Half Centuries of 
Ballet, de Medici to Markova, by Joseph 
Bastien, Bruce Humphries Press. A 
chart, 17x22, printed in two colors, 
itemizing briefly and chronologically im- 
portant facts and personalities of ballet 
from 1581 to the present year. 


Reviews 


(continued from page 25) 


add to the gaiety and straight-forward- 
ness of the piece. On either side of 
the stage, against a brilliant aqua back- 
drop, are tour wings painted blue, 
magenta, orange and chartreuse; the 
colors are straight out of the paintbox 
and are repeated in the costumes of the 
eight dancers. The girls wear long 
black tights and jerseys, with sleeve- 
less tunics and toe slippers dyed in one 
of the vibrant colors of the set: the 
boys wear black high-waisted | slacks, 
tied at the waist with a= sash. that 
matches their long-sleeved jerseys. 
The choreography is fast, pleasant, 
virtuosic and holds your attention every 
second. The dancers move very cheer- 
fully, with a spirit of the -extemporan- 
eous, bearing out Robbins’ idea of the 
“play between the classic ballet steps 
and the spirit of our times.”’ Harold 
Lang's solo is a young, strong, athletic 
bit of dancing, the improvisation and 
“interplay” captivating. He lies down 
atter his bit of work, and not even 
an invitation to dance with Janet Reed 
can rouse him. The pas de deux for 
Miss Reed and John Kriza is one of 
sustained adagio and wondertully con- 
trolled lifts. The soft lighting and 
grouping of the other six dancers here 
is very effective. The group work of all 
eight dancers is well-planned, and gives 
clear pictures in dance patterns. The 
finale takes a sort of “Follow the 
Leader’ game and has the girls doing 
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A Magazine for Teachers. Recreation 
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Contains music and dance instructions for dances 
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Dancers in Service 


Set. Orest Sergievsky is now serving 
as an interpreter in the Army and is 
quartered in an old chateau near Paris. 
He is managing to take classes with 
Preobrajenska and with Izovsky, the 
new ballet master at the Opera. 


Gennady Platoff, nephew of the 
Novikoff family whose Russian Ameri- 
can Ballet Schools are well-known in 
New York, Seattle and Boston, left 
premier roles in Swan Lake, Carnaval, 
Coppelia and Unfinished Symphony in 
1942 to join the the army. He served 
with the Coast Artillery Anti-Aircraft 
and later with Army _ Intelligence. 
Platoft speaks several languages, in- 


cluding Japanese, which he learned in* 


Tokio when his uncles had a_ school 
there. Platoft is at present attending 
medical college at Boston: still 
dances for members of his unit in 


shows. 


Norma Gentner, lovely ballerina of “Firebrand of 
Florence” on Broadway and “Rainbow Island” 
in the films, is soloist with the largest overseas 
company, the Radio City Music Hall unit. 
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= pine : or New Dance Group Studio, 9 E. 59th St. 


NEW DANCE GROUP 


Festival Series: : December 27, 28, 29, 30, evenings at 8:40 
New York Times Hall, West 44th St. December 30, matinee at 2:40 


| There were ovations” — Herald Tribune 


Sophie Maslow “New Dance Group tops” — World-Telegram 


William Bales “Standards . . . were conspicuously high” 

Eva Desca | — John Martin, N. Y. Times 
Jean Erdman “Notable success” — Arthur Berger, N. Y. Sun 
Hadassah 


Tickets $2.40, $1.80, $1.20, at New York Times Hall. 240 W. 44th St. 
Pearl Primus 


The steps and pantomine are 
clearly defined and easy to fol- 
low. Use them as solo dance 
satires in recitals or as a 
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studies in the comic dance. 


curtain On ballet “Spring and the Sylph” 
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Ballerina Katharine Sergava presents a birthday cake, 


London Letter 


(continued from page 11) 


ond volume of 31 camera studies of 
Margot Fonteyn, with an introduction 
by Eveleigh Leith. Mr. Anthony's por- 
traits show Fonteyn in nine of her most 
recent roles while Miss Leith’s intro- 
duction is a straight-forward record of 
achievement—achievement which is al- 
ready considerable and is likely to in- 
crease further now that Fonteyn, a 
cosmopolitan by birth and upbringing, 
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for the fifth birthday of View, sur- 
realist magazine, to editor Charles Henri Ford at a Bal Masque Fantasque for the occasion. 


is no longer cut off from the cultures 
and artistic impulses of other nations. 
Details of the new ballets scheduled 
for Sadler's Wells Covent Garden sea- 
son leak out slowly. Frederick Ashton 
has decided on a ballet to the Cesar 
Franck Symphonic Variations with cos- 
tumes by Sophie Fedorovitch —a most 
vitted artist who has collaborated hap- 
pily with Ashton in the past. The orig- 
inal plan was for only six dancers, led 
by Fonteyn, May, Shearer and Somes, 
but this cast may be enlarged. Robert 
Helpmann announces the title of his 


new ballet as ddam Zero — music by 
Arthur Bliss and theme by. Michael 
Benthall (as in Miracle in the Gorbals). 
June Brae may make her come-back as 
Eve (a bare-foot part) and the work 
will apparently deal with ‘“‘the birth of 
man. Helpmann is at present fully oc- 
cupied—as dancer and choregrapher, as 
“a singularly nasty villain” in the film 
of Lady Eleanor Smith’s Caravan, and 
as dance-arranger for the English ver- 
sion of Song of Norway, while he still 
contemplates appearing in a stage adap- 
tation of Dostoevsky’s Crime and Pun- 
ishment. Helpmann recently went into 
a nursing home for a short while, stating 
publicly that “it was the only way of 
getting a rest. We incline to believe 
him! 

Repeal ot some Treasury wartime re- 
strictions on free imports includes per- 
mission for ballet dancers to buy their 
silk tights abroad and bring them into 
the country without paying duty on 
then. Most dancers would appreciate 
it more if they knew any country where 
silk tights are freely obtainable. 


Novelty Dances 


(continued from page {22) 


being confined mostly to small dances, 
do not give a participant the feeling 
of being on exhibition. 


Another important factor is their 
adaptability to any crowd — large, 
small, old, young, mostly masculine 
or predominantly feminine. One 


American soldier stationed for several 
months in England had, during that 
time, danced the Okey-Cokey with a 
group of elderly folks at a ‘“Conserva- 
tive Club”; a bevy of girls at a church 
dance, where he was one of four males 
attending; a number’ of _ British 
‘Tommies at another church dance 
where the sex ratio ran to the opposite 
extreme, and on numerous occasions 
under more normal circumstances. 
“And it was fun every time,” he said. 
In this respect English dances have 
much in’ common with English sports, 
which also are mainly practical for 
people of either sex and most ages. 
Obviously this is not true of most 
American sports and jitterbugging! 
Dancing America would do well to 
study her English cousin, and perhaps 
borrow a few things here and there. 
Certainly anything as life-sustaining to 
a party or small dance as the Okey- 
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Cokey, for instance, deserves wider 
recognition . . . and could be that the 
Palais Glide is just the thing you need 
to keep that radio of yours from being 
knocked over every time you have a 
few foxtrotting couples in for an evening 
of dancing. 

At any rate, these and other of 
England's unusual dances are assured 
a favorable post-war reception in the 
United States, for millions of Uncle 
Sam’s favorite nephews danced them 
while waiting for D-Day, and from 
all indications, liked them. Yes, Eng- 
land is clearly the home of novelty 
dancing—for it started way back with 
“London Bridge” .. . and a lot of 
dancers have gone under that_ bridge 
since then! 


Folk Festival 


(continued froin page 14) 


erance. Intermingling of groups pro- 
motes friendship. 

The appearing on a program benefits 
a group. The members take pains to 
perform their dances better and acquire 
pride in the qualities of beauty and pie- 
turesqueness and interest in their own 
inheritance. Appreciation of the art of 
other national groups is good for both 
participants and audience. Many who 
come just to see, get the desire to join a 
group—it looks like such fun—particu- 
larly the square dances. 

Although most of the folk dance or- 
ganizations are led by people who have 
inherited the knowledge of their national 
art and have lived it there are some 
groups whose activity had an intellectual 
approach. ‘This is true of the French 
Club, which was presented at this year’s 
show. ‘These young people were not 
French in ancestry, but in studying the 
French language and history they be- 
came interested in French life in the 
origins of peasant and court 
Their participation in the actual dancing 
and singing is sure to lead to a deeper 
understanding and friendship for the 
French, and certainly there is a broad- 
ening in their own intellectual interests. 


dances. 


The groups who took part in the iast 
festival included English, Irish, Scottish, 
French, Spanish, Polish, Ukrainian, 
Czechoslovakian, Austrian, Russian, 
American Negro and American square 
dances. 

It is interesting to note that the Amer- 
ican square dancers with a gay and 
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clever caller proved to be the most color- 
ful. We are sometimes apt to think that 
the brightly costumed Europeans are the 
total of folk dancing. The reception 
given square dancing as well as the pre- 
sentation of sea chanties, lumberjack 
songs and dances, and cowboy groups 
open our eyes to the growth of indigen- 
ous folk arts. 

For those interested in dance other 
than its sociological and ethnographic 
aspects, there is a wealth of material 
in a folk festival. “To the unaccustomed 
eye the steps seem much alike. Perhaps 
they are. The ditterences are in tempo 
and posture and the quality with which 
And there are inherited 
imitated when the 
‘There is the arel- 


dancers move. 
qualities, probably 
dances are learned. 
arrogance of the Spaniard, the almost 
heart-breaking simplicity of the Ken- 
tucky running sets, the belligerence of 
the Scottish reels and the high spirits, 
viving way to melancholy lyricism, of 
the Russians. ‘They are all more than 
skin deep. 

The roots of theatrical dancing are in 
folk dancing. Lhe steps are simple but the 
execution requires a technical ability--- 
usually within the range of most people. 
High spirits and super-vitality produced 
some of the showier steps of elevation 
and the pirouettes that ornament the 
dance of the theatre. We notice that the 
one theatrical element, rarely employed 
in folk dancing ts /ine. here are very 
few tolk steps that require the litting of 


At View magazine's Bal Masque Fantasque, held in October at the Westport, Conn. studio of 


the leg in back as in the ballet’s ara- 
besque or attitude—or just lifting itt 
except when an entire group is huddled 
in the center of a circle. 

‘There are many facets of interest in 
the tolk dance and much to be learned 
from folk Already 
Creanza is getting applications for the 
1946 Chicago Folk Festival. ‘Uhe move- 


testi al. 


ment is spreading and a great many 
organizations and recreational centers 


are introducing this art form with tts 
by-products of fun and self-esteem. 


Ballet Music 
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than that? Both these ballets were 
created by Massine. More recent hum- 
orous ballets are Bar aux loltes-Ber- 


gere (music by Chabrier and choreog- 
raphy by Ninette de Valois) and Peter 
and the Heolf (music by Prokotiett and 
choreography by Frank Statt). The 
former was inspired by Manet’s tamous 
painting and has a sense of bitterness 
running through it; both tragedy and 
comedy are well expressed in the music. 
In the latter—which, owing to a lack 
of orchestral “parts,” been 
pertormed to gramophone records—we 
beginning by a 


has so. tar 


are intormed at the 
gentleman who 
English that each instrument indicates 


speaks very broken 


a certain character, and that each time 


a 


choreog apher George Volodine: Volodine, Nicholas Kopeikine, choreographer George Balan- 
chine and di ector of thea Monte Carlo Ballet Russe company Sergei Denham talk about ballet. 
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we hear, say, the oboe, we shall know 
that the duck is going to appear. An 
unusual experiment all round, but 
would you not say successful? 

To return to Massine, you, my argu- 
mentative friend, would probably choose 
his four great symphonic ballets as ex- 
amples in your favor. “The symphonies 
he used were Tchaikowsky’s Fifth (Les 
Presages), Brahm’s Fourth (Choreart- 
ium), Berlioz’ Symphonie Lantastque, 
and Beethoven’s Seventh. Admittedly 
these were harder to understand and 
appreciate than the lighter, decorative. 
or humorous ballets; the best way to 
do so was undoubtedly to get to know 
the music well before seeing them, | 
believe you regarded it as unforgivable 
that in the Seventh Symphony the 
second and third movements changed 
places! It did not worry me so much, 
because in this case I thought the bal- 
let was the thing, but in the concert 
hail I shouid have been as indignant as 
vou. Of these four ballets, however, | 
agree that the Berlioz, which has a 
slight story and can therefore be classed 
as “program music,” was the most tell- 
ing and most satistactory. 

‘The ideal, of course, is for the music, 
decor, and choreography to be worked 
out at the same time and in close col- 
laboration. Petrouchka is the supreme 
example of this method of work, Stra- 
vinsky’s music Fokine’s dances 
being in complete sympathy with Benois’ 
settings. 

Ballet can, however, be done without 
music, as was shown in Serge Lifar’s 
Icare, the story of one of man’s early 
and abortive attempts to fly. There 
was an accompaniment of .a prolonged 
and intricate beating on the drum in 
hythm with the movements. Although 
you did not like this | found it intensely 
emotionally thrilling—and the rhythm, 
our primary necessity, was there. 

[In all the instances given above, the 
music was, In my opinion, excellent for 
the purpose—that of making a_ good 
ballet. Im some cases it would have been 
equally good in “the concert hall, in 
others it might not. But the conclusion 
that ! come to—and I hope you will 
agree with me at last—is that first-rate 
concert music and first-rate ballet music 
may be, and often are, different, but 
neither is essentially better, musically, 
than the other. 

(“Argument on Ballet Music”’ first 
appeared in the London School of Print- 
ing Record, and is reproduced here by 
special permission. ) 
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Seven smiling tap students of Sylvia Garber's Montreal dance studio: Bernice Miller, Caro! 
Ann Salonin, Naomi Miller, Judy Stern, Elaine Stubins, Carol Blitstein and Barbara Brooks. 


Canadian Notes 


Arthur Murray in Montreal. Rumor 
has it that Arthur Murray, fashionable 
ballroom maestro of New York, is 
actively at work to establish branches 
of his school in other cities, in a chain- 
store method. It is said that his plans 
for one in Montreal are far advanced, 
and that on a recent visit he has pur- 
chased a large private house—now the 
Air Force Canteen—in the center of 
the city for the purpose. 


Dance School Plans. Other teachers are 
also looking over the situation in 
Montreal. Eventually the local state 
institution, ‘The Conservatory of Music 
and Dramatic Art, which is a_ free 
scholarship project of the government 
of the Province of Quebec, may extend 
their activities to include the Dramatic 
Art portion of their title. Additional 
space and additional funds from the 
government are what is needed, but 
the director, Wilfred Pelletier, con- 
ductor at the Metropolitan Opera, is 
eager to have the venture extended. 
This institution is based on the model 
of the Paris Conservatoire in _ its 
methods and organization. The idea 
in Quebec would be to develop its 
Conservatoire into an_ institution to 
prelude a national theater and opera, 
to afford proper training to the future 
Canadian artists. Long-discussed plans 
for a state theater, a likely post-war 


-project, should see action in the near 


future. “The teaching staff at the Con- 
servatoire in its fifth season is a dis- 


by F. A. COLEMAN 


tinguished one, with many eminent 
musicians flying up regularly from 
American centers. If ballet is to be 
taught under the same auspices, it 
would be on a similar plan, and, it is 
to be expected, of a similar high 
standard. 


Vancouver School. News from the 
Wilson-Arfa_ British Columbia School 


of Dancing, which has come to be 


‘known more simply as the B.C. School 


of Dancing, tells us that Margaret 
Banks and Doreen Oswald of the 
Ballet Theatre were among the guest 
teachers during last summer’s courses. 
Margaret Banks is a product of June 
Roper, and Doreen Oswald was trained 
by the present director of the school, 
Dorothy Wilson, who continued the 
work after Miss Roper’s retirement 
in 1939, 

Graduates credited to this latter 
phase of the school’s work are dancers 
active in a variety of fields: teaching, 
dancing in ballet companies, Broadway 
musical comedies and films. 

Most recent novelty production of 
the school was Sea Fantasia, a light 
and entertaining ballet with Doreen 
Oswald in the central role of Undine, 
allegorical princess of the undersea 
world. The leading instructors are at 
present Miss Wilson and Ted Cawker 
(originally with Fanchon & Marco), 
assisted by associate teachers Helen 
Pearce, Roma MacDonald, and 
Kathleen Farmer. 
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India Dances 


3-day dance festival was held in 

Delhi, India, last March, under 

the auspices of the All India 
Music Society, with many schools par- 
ticipating in a program that oftered dif- 
ferent styles of classic, folk and modern 
Indian dancing. Miss M. E. Herrington, 
adviser of Indian Aftairs to the British 
Information Services, recently returned 
from an assignment India,° and 
brought home her souvenir program of 
the Festival. The booklet. contains a 
valuable introductory note the 
various dance techniques, and gives 
material on the schools and dancers 
represented during the Festival. Among 
the participants were students trom 
Uday Shan-Kar’s school, led by his 
vounger brother, Devendra Shan-Kar. 
Their program included a peasant folk 
number, a Basant or spring dance and 

Devaradhana or temple dance. The 
souvenir book, like our own ballet 
souvenir programs, carries synopses ot 
the dances, explaining the characters 
and the plot action. 

The Festival was held in a marquee 
or large tent, between New and Old 
Delhi. ‘The stage was a simple plat- 
form, backed by draperies, and which 
held both orchestra and dancers. The 
audience was made up of Indian and 
British people, Hindus and Moslems. 
Even though it was only March, the 
evenings were very hot, Miss Herring- 
ton recalls, and the program went on 
long past midnight. Miss Herrington 
and her friends left the marquee about 
midnight, much to the surprise of an 
attendant, remarked that they 
were going home “very early.” 


who 


The Festival was one of many spon- 
sored public programs to stimulate in- 
terest in the art of Indian dancing, 
and to promote among the public an 
understanding of real Indian dancing 
as opposed to its imitation. Quoting 
from the program, the Nawab of 
Rampur says, “It is time that the 
public learned to judge critically what 
passes for Indian dancing, and to sift 
what is genuine from what is cheap 
imitation. The art of dancing reflects 
the richness and variety of Indian 
culture and it is necessary to preserve 
the purity of the style and the cul- 
tured tradition of each school of dane- 
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RECOGNITION BY ONE'S COLLEAGUES 


The public is alert to this fact! 
And those who have earned the 
right to display the symbol of member- 
ship in the DANCE EDUCATORS of 
AMERICA have laid the foundation for 
an ever increasing prestige in their 
communities. 


It is to be expected that membership 
requirements should be strict, but this 
very strictness will stimulate and encour- 
age those who are sincerely striving to 
render a conscientious service and who 
realize the profession's need for team- 
work in the post-war era. 


Dance Educators of America, Inc. 
Headquarters in New York City 
The Dance Capitol of the World 


— Distinction In Any Profession ! 


The friendly and cooperative spirit 
on which the DEA was formed nearly 
fifteen years ago—and thru which 
its members are solving today's post- 
war problems—is outlined in a bro- 
chure: “Planning Your Next Step!” 


Send for it TODAY. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 
Thomas E. Parson, Sec-Treas., DEA, Inc. 
140-10 Franklin Avenue, Flushing, N. Y. 

Please send without obligation, ‘Planning 
Your Next Step!" 
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ICE DANCE DIAGRAMS AND DESCRIPTIONS 
GOOD RECORDS FOR ICE DANCING 


are regular features of 
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official publication of the 
United States Figure Skating Association 
Canadian Figure Skating Association 


Price $2.00 


Five Issues a year 


30 Huntington Ave., Boston 16, Mass. 


YOU DON'T KNOW WHAT YOU'RE MISSING — 


if you aren't acquainted with the 


Journal of Health and Physical Education 


offers... 


@ ARTICLES on health education, physical fitness, sports and games, administration, 


dancing, recreation. 


@ “HOW WE DO IT" 


— practical suggestions for improving your program. 


@ NEWS ITEMS of interest from all over the country including a special section 


devoted to dance news. 


@ A READING SECTION presenting brief reviews of current books, a list of recently 


published pamphlets, 
other publications. 


and references to articles of related 


interest appearing in 


$2.50 per year 


Published monthly except July and August by the 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR HEALTH, PHYSICAL EDUCATION and RECREATION 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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Seven Sund. ay 
afternoon 


Dance Fecitals at 3:30 


Martha Graham 
and Dance Company 

Charles Weidman and Com- 
pany 

Rosario & Antonio and Com- 
pany 

Angna Enters 


Dudley - Maslow - Bales Dance’ 


Trio 
Jose Limon, Beatrice Seckler 
and Dorothy Bird 
Audition Winners — Helaine 
Blok, Miriam Pandor, 
Yuriko, and Ethel Winter 
SUBSCRIPTION: $8.40 and $7.20 


(incl. tax) 


Dance Centre, YMHA 


Lexington Ave. at 92nd St.. New York 28 
ATwater 9-2400 


KATHERINE DUNHAM 
SCHOOL of DANCE 


220 West 43rd Street, N. Y. C. 
Enrollment For The Most 
Complete Education In Dance 


Prirritive Rhythm Percussion Ballet 
Eukinetics © Modern ¢ Dunham Technique 


Classes for Children 


Registration daily 3-7 p.m. 


— 


637 Madison Ave. 


DONALD SAWYER 


SCHOOL OF BALLROOM DANCING 


Write for list of seen" notes. 


Announcing 


Tap Classes under the direction of 


GERALD CUMMINS 


(formerly with Mme. Sonia Serova) 


PL. 3-8639 New York 22, N. Y. 


“ACROBATICS” 


SPECIAL TEACHERS' COURSE 
XMAS WEEK 


JOE PRICE 


1697 Broadway Suite 302 N. Y. C. 


ing. Each of these schools has its own 
formalized style and this should serve 
as the matrix: for any new pattern of 
Indian dancing which they develop in 
the future. Otherwise, Indian dancing 
runs the risk of becoming anything but 
Indian, and degenerating into vulgar 
improvisation and cheap imitation of 
foreign styles, thus distorting public 
taste and creating a confusion of 
aesthetic values. | hope that the princi- 
pal schools of Indian dancing repre- 
sented at the Festival will provide not 
only entertainment, but instruction, 
and help to stimulate critical interest in 
the Art.” 


Pellan, Painter 


(continued from page 21) 


the opening night something else did— 
in the form of giant posters reading, 
“Down With M....!" (the director's 
name,) “Down With Academicism,” 
and other phrases of similar sentiment. 
A. scandale had burst with a vengeance 
on the startled dignitaries and officials 
present for the solemn annual coming- 
out exercises of the youthful fledge- 
lings. ‘There was a_ procession of 
Pellan’s pupils and adherents with 
banners, loudly expressing opinions on 
the Beaux Arts it was quite an 
attair, and one could not accuse local 
artistic activities for once of being 
dull and stagnant. 


Design for the program cover of the children's play, “Madeleine at Pierre,” by Alfred Pellan. 


Press and public alike took up a 
furious discussion, with accusations and 
counter-accusations being flung — by 
either side. The newspaper Le Jour, 
one of the highest literary standards 
in all the Dominion, came out most 
vigorously in defense of Pellan, and 
attacked the director of the institution 
describing him as un fonctionnaire (a 
politician), and waging an_ incessant 
campaign to have him 
denouement was much more tranquil 
than its beginning, for matters simply 
tell quietly into their usual groove this 
fall: both Pellan and the director of 
the Beaux Arts remain at their respec- 
tive posts. [he controversy did focus 
attention on the modern group, and 
in newspapers, 


resign. Lhe 


through articles in 
magazines, pamphlets, and even books 
(such as a_ very naive one titled 
Atheism in Art), gave a new promi- 
nence to artistic questions, reaching 
the front page despite the war news 
of the time! 

Pellan has had a complete academic 
training, beginning with the Beaux 
Arts institution in Quebec City, and 
he follows the often-trod path and 
formula of mastering the forms, and 
then revolting against them, always 
with the basis of knowing the rules. 
He is a young and alert painter to be 
reckoned with, and one who is likely 
to contribute in a valuable manner to 
the stage if given the chance. 
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Tapps on Tour 


(continued from page 10) 


reception he got when dancing for the 
servicemen. 

‘They're wonderful fellows to dance 
for; they're so appreciative. And they 
like good stuff, the serious ballet work 
well the straight tap.” The 
soldiers were equally hearty in their 
applause for Chopin compositions and 
for George's take-off on the vaudeville 
hoofer, vintage 1928. QOn_ his 
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EZIO Footweal 
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to 
George Was impressed with the Pacific Hightower Anna 
rainy season and the stories the G.Ls William Bales Hanya 
told him about the climatic eftect on Irina wy Soe Humphrey Eleanor Powell 
all materials. “In some places, a piano Anna Istomina Peat 
couldn’t have lasted two days without Patricia Marie Ree 
completely deteriorating. Our pianist Kaye Tatiana 
had his accordion along, though, and Lucia Chase : Lisan a ail Robinson 
we had music wherever we went. The Yvonne ‘Koner Dimitri Romanoff 
accordion seemed to stand up pretty Deering Natalie Krassovste Rosario 
well, all during the trip.” Sophia Delze Hug! Sergave 
George ‘lapps strongly resembles Agnes de Ted Shawn 
Anton Dolin Kathryn Slavenska 
Basil Rathbone—that is, Rathbone of Alexis Dolino David Mia 
the less sinister roles, and has an ir- Willian Svetlove 
resistible boyish charm. He is a Dudley Eugene Lerieg Maria 
thoroughly likeable fellow, a_ sincere Katherine Dunham Alicia Mar Sel eit Tennis 
‘ola Essen Joan McCrac Eleanor nova 
. and very able dance artist. eo Etheridge Sophie Maslow Tamara Toumé 
Dorot levsky Massine Dorothy '°Y 
Andre Antony Tudor 
| aller Manolo Vargas 
Frieda Fier. Ann Moylan tinoft 
Franklin Mary Elten Y Valen 
Ideal Gifts for Christmas... Monne Montes Leon 
r 
Calendars (see inside back cover) Zorina 
n 
Marthe Graham Nancy & Michee bh dance. 
Roland Guerard 


CANADIAN readers may now 
conveniently subscribe to Dance 
magazine, and renew old sub- 
scriptions, in Canadian funds, by 
addressing all orders and inquiries 
to F. A. Coleman, 2105 City 
Councillors Street, Montreal 18, 
Quebec Province. 
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AGENCIES PRINCIPAL CITIES 


WANTED TAP TEACHER. part-time, for established 


Long Island, N. Y. Studio. Box 92W, DANCE, 520 
West 34th Street, New York City. 


TAP TEACHER, specializing in every type of tap 
and novelty routines. Interested in teaching tap or 
partnership in established school. Creative tap ideas. 
Box |!, Dance, 520 West 34th Street, New York City. 


POSITION WANTED by tap and ballroom expert in 
established school anywhere in the VU. S. Just re- 


leased from the Navy. Box 15, Dance, 520 West 34 
Street, New York |, N. Y. 


POSITION WANTED in or near N. Y. City by. Teacher 
with excellent European-American background in the 
ballet. Box 132, Dance, 520 W. 34 St., New York, N. Y. 


STUDIO FOR SALE 


Dance Studio owner's injury to back 
places unusual bargain on the market! 
Established studio in suburbs of Long 
Island, N. Y. All types of dance. In- 
come currently obtained on a_ half- 


day basis exceeds $5,000 annually. 


outstanding oe 


0c 
(2%4x4'/2) of above lis? and 12 
and handling. 
to cover 


LOS ANGELES BRANCH 
41) WOT ot Mill 


Market Srreet 


FOR SALE: Well established dancing school in a 
pleasant western town. Nicely furnished—large en- 
rollment. Owner wishes to sel! to competent teacher 
with good background of study. Owner is moving East 
and suggests this a marvelous opportunity for am- 


bitious young teacher. Box 4, Dance, 520 West 34th 
Street, New York, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—DANCE STUDIO in Cincinnati. Establish- 
ed for |5 yrs. Present enrollment 200 students. Write 
Box 40, DANCE, 520 West 34th St.. New York |, N. Y. 


Easily doubled by energetic individual. 


u rite 


Hex 202. DANCE, 520 W. 34 st.. New York, Y. 
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DANCE SCHOOLS AND ASSOCIATIONS THRUOUT THE COUNTRY 


*% This is a popular service which DANCE has started to help 
its readers find the schools they want throughout the country. In 
these unsettled times we get many requests for a good dancing 
school from newcomers in towns. These schools listed below will 
send you circulars and greet you hospitably when you call on them. 


ALABAMA 
THE IRENE JONES STUDIO OF DANCE 


Ballet — Tap — Ballroom 
705 Randolph St., Huntsville, Ala. 


ARIZONA 
THE DANCE CENTER 


Forrest Thornburg, Director 
230 E. McDowell Road, Phoenix, Ariz. 


SCHWAB SCHOOL OF DANCE 
532 North 4th Avenue 
Tucson, Arizona 


CALIFORNIA 
ALBERT H. LUDWIG STUDIOS OF DANCING 
Spanish—Hawaiian—Ballet—Ballroom—Tap 
532 Geary Street, San Francisco 2, Calif. 


MME. KATHRYN ETIENNE, Choreographer 
Prof. training: Toe— Ballet—Tap— Musical Comedy 
1717 N. Vine St., Hollywood, Calif. 


FLORIDA 


BETTY BARRETT SCHOOL OF DANCING 
Every type of stage and ballroom dancing 
105 E. Las Olas Blvd., Ft. Lauderdale, Fla. 


GEORGIA 


ATLANTA CIVIC BALLET 
Dorothy Alexander, Director 
9 Ansley Road, Atlanta, Ga . 


ILLINOIS 
BUCKNER'S SCHOOL OF DANCING & EXPRESSION 
Ballroom — Stage — Classics 


a 
322 East 43rd Street, Chicago, Ill. 


GLADYS HIGHT SCHOOL OF DANCING 
All Types for Teacher and Professiona! 
159 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


JOHN PETRI BALLET SCHOOL 
Ballet — Character — Interpretative 
64 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 
HARRIET LUNDGREN STUDIO OF THE DANCE 
Ballet—Character—Tap 
5555 Sheridan Road, Chicago, Ill. 
BERENICE HOLMES SCHOOL OF BALLET 


Ballet — Character 
184 West Washington Street, Chicago, Illinois 


LOLA MENZELI, Coach 
Ballet Technique — Adv. Students and Teachers 
64 East Jackson Blvd., Suite 409, Chicago, Ill. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MARION RICE STUDIO OF THE DANCE 
DeTishawn — Ballet — Modern — Ballroom 
350 Main St., Fitchburg, Mass. 
LILLAFRANCES VILES SCHOOL OF DANCING 


5 Warren Avenue 
Hyde Park, Mass. 


MICHIGAN 
SYLVIA STUDIO OF DANCE 
Ballet — Adagio — Acrobatic — Tap 
603 E. Liberty St., Ann Arbor, Mich. 


ELAINE ARNDT SCHOOL OF THE DANCE 
Ballet — Tap — Ballroom 
750 Alter Rd., Detroit, Mich. 


CAMERY MUSIC AND DANCE STUDIO 
Ballet—Toe—Character—Ballroom—Voice & Piano 
305 Reynolds Building, Jackson, Mich. 


MISSOURI 
MYLDRED LYONS STUDIO OF THE DANCE 
Ballet — Tap — Acrobatic 
Mainstreet Theatre Building, Kansas City, Mo. 


NEW JERSEY 
MARGARET PRICE CORNELL 


Odd Fellow's Temple 
30 S. New York Ave., Atlantic City, N. J. 


NEW YORK 
NELLIE B. COOK SCHOOL OF DANCING 
All types for teachers, children and adults 
1622 Broadway, Brooklyn, N. Y. GI 2-2612 


HOWELL'S DANCE SCHOOL 
Ballet — Tap — Ballroom, etc. 
463—55Sth St., Srooklyn, N. Y. 


DALE MORATH 
Modern Dance 
63 East lith St., New York, N. Y. 


NEW DANCE GROUP 
Modern — Ballet — Ballroom — Tap 
9 East 59th Street, New York 22, N. Y. 


NINA TINOVA SCHOOL OF BALLET 
Specializing in children's ballet 
200 West 57th Street, New York 19 ° 


YOUNG DANCER'S STUDIO 
Ballet-—Modern: Specia! Children's 
IS! West 54th Street, New York 19, N. Y 


PIATOV'S STUDIOS Natalia * Seechh * George 
Prof. Training: Toe — Tap — Acrobatic — Ballroom 
1404 — I8th Street, Niagara Falls, N. Y 


SLADYS D. BLISS SCHOOL OF DANCING 
Every Type for all ages 
RKO Bidg., Rochester, N. Y. 


NORMA ALLEWELT DANCE SCHOOLS 


Drama — Ballet — Tap — Ballroom 
445 S. Warren St., Syracuse 2, N. Y 


NORTH CAROLINA 
WEST RALEIGH STUDIO OF DANCE 
Alice Mathewson, Dir. All types dancing—All ages 
2704 Bedford Ave., Raleigh, N. C. 


McDONALD STUDIO OF DANCE 
Miriam McDonald, instructor 
Tap, toe, ballet ballroom, acrobatic 
2713 Everett Ave., Raleigh, N. C. 


ETTA MARIE PARRY STUDIO OF DANCE 
Ballet -- Tap — Acrobatic — Ballroom 
122—5Sth St., NE. Tel. 2-9701, Canton, Ohio 


JOYCE MANNING STUDIO OF DANCING 
All types of Stage Dancing 
9716 Lorain Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 


OREGON 
THERESA M. STOPPER SCHOOL OF DANCING 
Ballet—Toe—Spanish—Ta 
309 Scott Bidg., 420 SW Wash Portland, Ore. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
VERA LIEBAU INSTITUTE OF DANCE ARTS 
Tap—Ballet—Acrobatic—Baton— Ballroom 
634 Penn Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
AENNCHEN'S STUDIO OF THE DANCE 


Ballet—Tap—Ballroom—Dramatics 
7040 W. Garrett Rd., Upper Darby, Pa. 


TEXAS 
SROSS FINE ARTS STUDIO 
Tap — Ballet — Ballroom — Dramatic — Piano 
1322 Britain St., Wichita Falls, Texas 
VIRGINIA 
OLIVER SCHOOL OF DANCE 


All Types 
1318 Colley Ave., Norfolk 7, Va. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


MARION DURBROW VENABLE 


School of Theatrical Dancing 
The House 
1912 N St... N.W., Washington, D. C. 


PHIL HAYDEN, Studios of Professional! Dancing 
Tap — Ballet — Acrobatic — Modern 
Six Dupont Circle, Washington, D. C. 


WISCONSIN 
PETROFF SLABY SCHOOL OF DANCING 


Baliet—Tap—Acrobatic—!ce-Dancing— Baton 
Cor. 28th and Wells St., Milwaukee, Wisc. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATIONS 

CHICAGO NAT'L ASS'N OF DANCING MASTERS 

20 East Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4, Ill. 

Ermie Schultz, President: William J. Ashton, Sec. 
DANCING MASTERS OF AMERICA 

1215 Connecticut Ave., Washington 6, D. C. 

Franklyn Oakley, Pres., Leroy H. Thayer, Sec. 
N. Y. SOCIETY OF TEACHERS OF DANCING, 


Headquarters, Hotel Astor, New York City 
Franklyn Oakley, Pres.: William E. Heck, Sec. 


See that your School or Association is 
represented on this page. To DANCE 
subscribers the rate for a 12 month 
listing is $10, to non-subscribers, $12. 
Send in your listing TODAY, enclose 
check (or Money Order). 


BACK ISSUES! Have You a Complete File of DANCE Magazine? 


Fun to read, excellent to add to your own dance library, back issues of dance 
publications AMERICAN DANCER and DANCE are full of interesting articles 
and photographs. Order from this month's listing of subjects: 


Dance, Nov. ' 39: Memoriam to Diaghileff; pictorial feature on Danilova | Enclosed find $...... 
and ballet technique; routines. Dec. ‘40: Col. 
interview with David Lichine; Arthur Murray on social dance. Dec. ‘41: 
Ruth St. Denis; third season of Ballet Theatre; Indian Classical Dancing. | Name............... 


Back issues are 25¢ each up to November 1944 edition; issues from then to 
present edition are 30¢ each postage prepaid. Use the handy coupon at the Cit 
right. Please send money order or check payable to DANCE magazine. me 


de Basil's Ballet Russe; 
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Skateries 


(continued from page 17) 


the girl should keep her left hip close 
to the man’s right and at the completion 
of his three she should increase, not de- 
crease her radius in order to track his 
LOB. On the official skating diagram 
of the Keats it states that the girl should 
synchronize her knee bend with the gen- 
tleman’s rise and fall during and atter 
his three. ‘This is misinterpreted as 
meaning a sharpening of her edge which 
is not necessary. ‘he bend of the knee 
has nothing to do with the radius of 
the edge. 

‘Next in line is the girl's three turn 
which must be turned through the gen- 
tleman, with his deepening his ROB in 
order for the girl to sharpen her LOF 
edge enough for the three to be turned 
and not snapped. Usually the couple is 
so near the barrier by this time that the 
girl's three is done on the apex of the 
lobe rather than before the apex, caus- 
ing her next progressive run to be aimed 
toward the center instead of toward the 
barrier. If she is conscious of the cor- 
rect aim of the progressive steps, after 
making the error in placement of the 
three, she will attempt to correct it by 
flattening the first two edges of the run 
parallel to the barrier and swoop into 
the center on the last edge. ‘This means 
that the pattern is too flat in one place 
and too curly in another. In order to 
omit saying, ‘Oh! | did it wrong, but 
I'll make up for it here,’ the girl must 
turn her three before the apex of the 
lobe and the gentleman, to keep the lobe 
rounded, must step from his LOB edge 
toward the outside of the pattern in a 
rond de jambe, finishing the two follow- 
ing steps of his run in his partner's 
tracks. 

“The next edge taken is toward the 
center and consists.of a ROF for the 
gentleman and a LOB for the lady. 
The man executes a three from this edge 
through the lady as she steps outside of 
her tracing to a ROF still aimed slightly 
toward the center as he drops down on 
a LOB. These edges must be aimed so 
that the following steps come as close 
to the barrier as when the girl turned 
her three on the last lobe. The follow- 
ing backward progressive steps for the 
man, ROB, LIB, ROB must be used 
for rounding out the lobe while the girl 
steps onto a LOF edge which is placed 
slightly to the man’s right. The girl 
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must hold her right skate close to the 
heel of the man’s left to tacilitate evx- 
ecuting her next edge which is to drop 
down onto a ROB at the proper music 
count. At that moment she lets fer left 
leg close the mohawk, synchronizing the 
lift of the leg with the litt of the man’s 
left leg at the completion of his pro- 
gressives. Lhe ending of this sequence 
is done simultaneously, the pair swing- 
ing their left foot in unison from in 
front to in back and then stepping on a 
LOF edge and beginning the dance 
anew with a RIF. 

“Regarding the finer points and evx- 
pression of the dance, to receive the 
yreatest pleasure out of this dance or 
any other dance, employ lots of rise and 
fall. ‘I’rain vour knees to feel the action 
similar to that of pistons in an engine. 
Learn to anticipate the edge so that 
when you step from one edge to another 
you will be in the correct position, thus 
eliminating the sudden thump of the 
foot that is to engage the floor. Use a 
rolling motion on your edges that cor- 
respond to the motions made by waves. 
There should always be a constant flow 
of movement. This flowing motion will 
give you the fecling of riding soft roll- 
ing swells and troughs as in large water 
wave patterns. High peaks will be 
reached at the end of the opening edge, 
at each three turn and at the end of the 
four count ROB edge at the end of the 
dance. lo insure maximum softness and 
smoothness be sure to flex the knees 
after the peaks have been reached and 
before the next toot engages the floor 


for the proceeding edge. This action per- 
mits one to slide from edge to edge in- 
stead of creating staccato thrusts which 
result in a series of surges and_ back- 
lashes. 

‘The key to rood skate dancing then 
is constant How, slow easy rotation of 
the limbs and an ever rolling motion.” 

* * * 


Iceland Rink ran that popular public 
hyure skating session each morning tor 
the first month of the season. On Oct. 


lo the Skating Club of New York 
took over these sessions for club 
practice periods, continuing until 
April, at which time the public figure 
skating sessions will be resumed for 
the remainder of the season. 
* * * 
Dropping in to visit Barney Fluke 


at the Peekskill Rollerdrome recently 
| noticed that the winter schedule 
calls for Married Couples or Over 21 
Club sessions on Monday evenings .. . 
Sounds interesting. Barney took over 
the reins at the Peekskill skatery after 
the New Rochelle Rollerdrome closed 
last spring. 
* * 

‘The RSROA Polio Show tor 1946 
will be held in Madison Square Garden 
on Feb. 26 Morris Traub, Park 
Circle operator who wrote Roller 
Skating Through the Years, acts as 
chairman for this affair. 

Mr. Rawson is said to have been 

burning the midnight oil on his vaca- 
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tion getting ready for the printer his 
fourth and final textbook on Skate 
Dancing . The book will be 
packed with nifty engravings that 
should enable all of us to become first- 
class dancers on skates. It will be a 
few months before this masterpiece 1s 


completed. 
* 


We are told that Fred Martin has 
been staging special dance programs at 
Arena Gardens in Detroit since 1937 

. started to boost the dances before 
the dance move in this country really got 
under way. Mr. Martin at that time 
had been teaching dance skating for a 
number of years... as far back as 1912. 

Bob Martin, who has been very active 
in the roller skating realm since the 
early.’30s is editor of RSROA Skating 
News. Bob wrote Roller Skating 
(Barnes). 

Speaking of those dance skating ses- 
sions, Arena (Grardens, Detroit, runs 
them as a regular Sunday\feature from 
6 to 7:30 p.m... . Bronze, Gold, Silver 
and optional dances . . . staff teachers in 
attendance . . . fixed fee per couple. 

The Earl Van Horn Club held its 
first post-war formal party at Mineola 
Skating Rink on Oct. 15... . Dance 
skating until 10:30 ballroom till 


dawn. Club and ARSA president 
(jseorge Apdale Was presented with a 
beautiful wristwatch, Barbara Killip 
Gallagher doing the honors. lembers 
of the following clubs attended thts in- 


vitation affair: Skateland (Bridgeport), 
White Plains, St. Nicholas, Fordham 
and the Skating Club of N. Y. (New 
York), Twin City, Boulevard, Passaic, 
Perth Amboy and Florham Park (New 
Jersey). . Refreshments . skate 
music by Charlie Civiletti and Enid 
McDonald . dance music by Mike 
Cappis and his San Sue San Orchestra. 


* * 


Dame Rumor had QOscar Morgan 
building a rink in Asbury Park. ‘Truth 
is that he is building a private rink on 
his Eatonton farm .. .expects to have a 
duPont plastic floor poured about April I. 


* * 


A must for the library of every skater: 
The Art of Plain Skating by Perry 
Rawson. If local rinks can’t supply it, 
order from the Rawson Associates, Box 
310, Asbury Park, N. J. A survey of 
the skateries reveals that about 9/7 per 
cent of those skating don't know how to 
plain skate. 

Interesting bit by W. J. D. Watson, 
of London, released to us by Bob 
Martin, editor of RSROA Skating 
News: 

“With a view to increasing the 
popularity of roller skating in general, 
and the out-of-doors type in particular, 
the National Skating Association or- 
ganized an interesting series of ex- 
hibitions at Hackney, East London, on 
Saturday, September 15th. 

‘The venue of the meeting was in 
a public park, and the skaters per- 


(,-erda cn 


Peter Hamilton, now with the Chas. Weidman modern group, and Nadine Gae, of Broadway shows, 
recently combined dance and choreographic talents for appearance on the Roxy stage in N. Y. 
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formed on a sheet of asphalt in fron: 
of the bandstand. 

“In favorable weather, a_ lary 
crowd watched solo free skating rou 
tines performed by many of England’ 
leading skaters. Pair skating exhibi 
tions were also included in the pro 
gram. It was unfortunate that th 
calls of Naval duty prevented Jin 
Lidstone from appearing in the pro 
gram, but he was stationed some 400) 
miles away from this scene of skating 
activity, and was unable to make the 
trip. 

“From the point of view of the 
skaters the event was not wholly satis 
tactory, the skating surface being some 
what slow and sticky, and consequentl) 
difhculty was experienced by all the 
performers in keeping up their speed 
ot travel over the surface. But the 
event had good publicity value, and 
hopes were expressed by many of the 
spectators that they would be able to 
watch a similar show in nea: 
future. 

“Myr. W. Knott, who was the chiet 
organizer of the event, is hoping to 
persuade the London County Council 
to provide roller skating facilities in 
public parks and open spaces as part 
of a physical fitness campaign, and | 
am told that the Authorities are very 
tavorably impressed with the idea, and 
were much interested in the event of 
September 15th. 

“Skating surtaces will have to be 
improved, of course, and with this in 
view, Mr. Knott is introducing the 
manufacturers of Poilite (a very good 
surface material for outdoor skating) 
to the London County Council. 

“Qut-of-doors roller skating is one 
of the most exhilarating of sports, and, 
as a summer pastime, is hard to beat 
as a means of obtaining and keeping 
physical fitness.” 

* 

Clayton La Mlay, operator of the 
Riverside Skating Rink in Plymouth, 
Mich., is building a new skatery, which 
is expected to be open for business by 
January 1. 

School children holding G. O. cards 
are skating at Brooklyn Ice _ Palace 
under special rate arrangement. 

& 

Skating Vanities on tour: Oklahoma 
City, Dec. 4-10; Wichita, Dec. 12-19; 
Denver, Dec. 25-Jan. 2. 
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Loose Leaves from a Dance Notebook 


by EARL LEAF 


ODERN DANCE suffers from lack 
of a showcase. It suffers from 
other things, too, but let’s not 
stray from our subject ‘quite so soon. 

A while ago there were at least three 
modern groups presenting public re- 
citals regularly, but Humphrey-Weidman 
has disbanded its small but excellent 
company and Hanya Holm has given 
no New York presentation for years, 
leaving only Martha Graham on the 
public scene. / 

The dear people have small chance 
of enjoying modern dancers except the 
Graham company and that isn't right. 
We'd like to see the others back in the 
ring but we probably have a fat chance. 


That’s why we welcome oc- 
casional recitals by the New Dance 
Group, that band of earnest and de- 


voted modern dance artists who teach 
and present the techniques of all 
modern masters. 

Alert Judith Delman, executive 
secretary of the New Dance Group, 
observes healthy signs that indicate the 
modern movement is snapping out of 
the doldrums. Modern dance instruc- 
tion is in such demand now that her 
school has long since closed further 
registration for all classes in funda- 
mental, and many of the advanced 
classes as well. Interest in Graham 
technique is the greatest, probably be- 
cause Martha is seen by the public and 
most students think she is modern 
dance, not a mere phase of it. 

There is, Judith says, a very notice- 
able increase stability of school 
registration. Students do not drop out 
after a few weeks of instruction but 
stick it out until they begin to show 
real professional polish. 

Another healthy sign is that modern 
dance recitals, which once attracted 
only the same old faithfuls, today are 
bringing in cash customers, new faces 
and genuine interest. 

The New Dance Group School, by 
the way, is now the largest concert 
dance school in the world. 


* * * 
Seldom do we suffer from anything 


even remotely definable as an inferiority 
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complex; in fact we are more often 
on the bumptious side. Yet we must 
confess to an unfamiliar feeling of utter 
insignificance whenever we come face 
to face with Anatole, the regal head- 
waiter at the Russian Tea Room. 
Anatole has the imperial bearing, 
the grand manner, the _ aristocratic 
authority of a Grand Duke at least and 
We can never quite muster sufhcient 
courage and audacity to dispute his 
verdict as to where we shall be seated. 
We sit obediently where he decrees, 
which is invariably in the little back 


Bed- 


too, 


the 
We, 


the 
other 
like to have a table in the front of 


with 
and 


room 
niaki 


commoners, 
peasants. 


the main dining room, preferably a 
booth, and exchange nods with the 
ultra-ultra of the ballet world while 
munching shashlik and inhaling tea. 
Anatole, unfortunately, never sees it 
our way. 

Well, to come to the point, 
evening we found a stool at the demo- 
cratic bar in the Russian Tea Room 
and, while ostensibly engaged in quaft- 
ing a Singapore Sling, we cautiously 
observed the seating rituals as prac- 


one 


ticed by the awe-inspiring-Anatole. For 


5 Bright New Dances 
$1.50 each! 


SOUTH SEA ISLAND BABY. Cute Hula: not 
Dut ve ete 

THE CLOCK Peale” Origina With acro- 
batic solo. 3 Dances > 


TEDDY BEAR TAP. A darling song and dance 


number the kiagres ador 

GYPSY MAG intermediate yrranged 
ro enchantin 

WHITE BLOSSOMS. Languid sarong dance 
with tro ther Seas 


WRITE FOR FREE LIST OF MORE THAN [00 
NEW DANCES: TAP. BALLET. CHARACTER. 


DANCE ACTS! 
Helene 
Caldwell 


325 Carneaie Hal! 


New York 


ORIGINAL ROUTINES 


by mail 
Novelty Tap, Ballet, or Character Dances 
Over 100 graded dances, clearly described 
Send for Dance list 
MERCEDES FITZGERALD 
established since 1920 


Box 234, Dance, 520 W. 34 St., New York I, N. Y. 


DANCES 


Choreographed by 


EDNA LUCILE BAUM 


Send for Catalog 
119 No. Clark St. Chicago 2, Ill. 


clearly described routines . . . spectacu- 
lar show pieces ... wee folk dances 
. recitatives ... complete revues... 
lesson outlines. 
catalog for postage 


janet studio springfield, ill. 


IDEAS 


De You Want Ideas To Create Your Own 
Dances for your Children’s Classes? 


2nd Set Ready Now 
8 IDEAS FOR $1.00 
Edna Agler 


523 New Fliedner Bldg. Portland 5, Oregon 


for Ballet Dancing 


MUSIC 


$1.25 per volume 
by Karl Schwartz 
* VOL. |1—A Complete Course for Babies — 


3 to 5 years. 
% VOL. 2—Original Music for Advanced Barre. 
*% VOL. 3—Second Year Kiddie Course — 
6 to 8 years. 
*% VOL. 4—For Intermediates — Continu- 
ation of Vol. 3. 


postage paid on money orders and checks 


ROSE LORENZ 


DANCE STUDIOS 


855 - 42nd Street Des Moines, lowa 


TREEBY TOE PAD 


U.S. Patent No. 2,210,304) 
Latest Bar Most Improved Wool Pad for 
Toe Dancers — $1.25 per pair 
Special rates to teachers 
WVanufactured and sold only by 
TREEBY V. POOLE 
Commerce St. 


Natchez, Mise. 
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DANCING MASTERS of AMERICA 


FRANKLYN OAKLEY, President 


LEROY H. THAYER, Secretary-Treasurer 


1215 Connecticut Avenue, Washington 6, D. C. 


Associated Dancing Teachers of Southern California, 
Club No. | 


5657 West Adams, Los Angeles 1/6, Calif. 
Ernest E. Ryan, Pres.; Margaret E. Ketchum, Sec. 


Florida Chapter No. 2 
1028 W. Stetson Street, Orlando,: Fila. 
C. L. Ebsen, Pres.; Edith Royal, Sec 
South Texas Chapter No. 3 
435 Arlington Street, Houston 8, Texas 
Florence Coleman, Pres.; Corinne Henry, Sec. 
Dancing Masters of Michigan, Club No. 4 
100! Granger Avenue, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Elaine M. Arndt, Pres.; Jane Caryl Muffat, Sec. 
Louisiana Ass'n of Dancing Teachers, Club No. 6 
80 Fontainebleau Drive, New Orleans /8, La. 
Marie S. Laurent, Pres.; Hazel Nuss, Sec. 
Dancing Teachers’ Club of Boston, Club No. 7 
1126 Boylston Street, Boston 15, Mass. 
Lillafrances Viles, Pres.; Hazel Boone, Sec. 


Pittsburgh Chapter No. 10 
150 Morewood Ave., E. E. Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 
Mamie Barth, Pres.;: Karl Heinrich, Sec. 


Texas Association Teachers of Dancing, Club No. I! 

1403 Prospect, Apt. !, Houston, Texas 

Judith T. Sproule, Pres.; Camille Long, Sec. 
Dancing Masters of California, Club No. 13 

2309 23rd Ave., Oakland, Calif. 

Charley -Baker, Pres.; Alice Zwillinger, Sec. 
Dancing Masters of North Carolina, Club No. 15 

328 Summit Avenue, Anderson, S. C. 

Ellen D. Norwood, Pres.; Frances Hart, Sec. 
Cieveland and Ohio Dancing Teachers’ Association, 
Club No. 16 

1424 E. 112th Street, Cleveland 6, Ohio 

LaRue C. Hope, Pres.; Rosetta S. Bondak, Sec. 
Washington Chapter No. 17 

3813 Veazey St... N.W., Washington 16, D. C. 

Leroy H. Thayer, Pres.; Hazel Richards, Sec. 
Heart of America Chapter No. 19 

4036 Warwick Blvd., Kansas City, Mo. 

Myldred Lyons, Pres.; Nell Jane Rogers, Sec. 

St. Lou's Dancing Teachers’ Association, Club No. 21 


4°09 Devonshire Ave., St. Louis 9, Mo. 
Minette Buchmann, Pres.; Doris Heitman, Sec. 


Philadelphia Chapter No. 25 


510 West 27th Street, Wilmington 276, Del. 
Louis A. Crescenta, Pres.; Miidred W. Bryan, Sec. 


Teachers interested in joining the Dancing Masters of America 
write to national headquarters or to the local club secretary 


Young Dancen magazines, back issues, 10c each 


Official publication of student association, Dance Troupers of America (now inactive). Editions 
available: Nov. 1936 through Sept. 1938. Keyed to young readers and ambitious dance students of 
all types of dancing, each magazine contains interview with dancing stars, routines, fiction, in- 
formation on dance student activities during those years. Edited by Paul Milton, Rosalie Livingston 
and Anatole Chujoy, these issues of The Young Dancer still of value. Each 10c. 


Send money or check to DANCE, 520 West 34th Street, New York I, N. Y. 


SCHOOL OF THE DANCE 


Ballet — Character — Tap 
Classes Day and Evening 
Information sent upon request 


Suite 500- 
Fine Arts Bidg., 410 S. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 5, Ill. Phone: Webster 3772 


ERNEST 


BELCHER 


“AMERICA’S UNIVERSITY 
OF THE DANCE” 

For Professionals and Students 

: Open the Entire Year 

Write for Illustrated Catalogue 

607 S. Western Av. Los Angeles, Calif. 


FEMALE PARTNER WANTED 


by Orlando, formerly of the team 
Orlando & Yolanda. All-around ball- 
room exhibition and Latin dance 
experience; not over 5’2”, 110 Ibs., 
under 25 years, free to travel. Nite 
club, hotel and theater engagements. 
$100-week minimum may be expected. 


Write, ORLANDO, 117 W. 47 St., New York, N.Y, 


GLADYS HIGHT 


1945 TEACHERS’ COURSE 
By Mail—$35.00 Complete 


Now on sale. All types of routines. 
Special rate: 10 for $5.00. Single $1 each 
Send for Dance List 


Chicago 1, Ill. 


159 No. Michigan Ave. 


Order Your Winter Work Now 


BILLY TRUEHART 


15 YRS. SPECIALIST In MAIL ORDER ROUTINES 
and COMPLETE RECITAL IDEAS 


(Radio's Original Tap Dancer and Teacher of 
Dancing Star ANN MILLER) 


All Types Dances—Free Catalog of 
200 DISTINCTIVE ROUTINES 


Dept. D-12-45—333 N. Madison Ave. 
Hollywood, L. A. 4, Calif. 


NICHOLAS TSOUKALAS 
Master Teacher of 
GREEK CLASSIC BALLET, MODERN, 
CHARACTER and SPANISH DANCING 
New enlarged studios. Open all year. 


11332 Woodward Ave., DETROIT 2, Mich. 
li ustrated Castanet Course, by mail, $3.00 


DANCE STAR CALENDARS FOR YOUR OWN 


(see inside 
back cover) 


CHRISTMAS GREETING CARDS 


the benefit of other peasants, we present 
the following report: 

Firstly, it is advisable to invest halt 
a buck in a long cigarette holder. ‘Th 


longer the holder, the better 
you will get. Cigarettes are easily ob 
tainable now and one should be in 
serted in the holder and the smoke 
should be allowed to curl up the nose. 
into the eyes and through a few locks 
of hair which should hang down over 
the forehead. Mumble something which 
might pass for Russian, if you can, 
otherwise just grunt. 

Secondly, it is preferable to escort 
a lady who waddles like a duck. Once 
we went to the Russian Tea Room 
with a modern dancer—a YMHA 
audition winner at that—but she had 
practically no turn-out and Anatole 
spotted it at once. We devoured ou: 
sausages in the back room as _ usual. 

Thirdly, do not cringe. ‘Though you 
be quaking inside, appear nonchalant, 
pretend you are not afraid of him and 
act as if you expect to be seated at a 
table in the main dining room with 
the ballet blue bloods. 

If this still doesn’t work, fellow 
workers, go back to Child’s where you 
belong. 


The artist in life learns to match his 
ambitions to his equipment in life. He 
adjusts his hopes and dreams to the 
realities and does not grow sick with 
longing for things irrevocably beyond 
his powers to own or achieve. 

And so it should be with the young 
dancer or dance student who is not 
equipped with that minimum of physi- 
cal beauty which is an essential in- 
gredient to success in entertain- 
ment field. 

You have seen these little girls hope- 
lessly auditioning for everything that 
comes along, wanting to dance more 
than anything else in life, thinking of 
their years of training, hoping against 
hope for a break that never comes, but- 
ting their heads against stone walls. 

They come to New York every day 
and commence the __ heart-breaking 
rounds against crushing competition. 
The cards are stacked against them 
betore the pot is opened. They haven't 
a chance. Some eke out an existence 
with odd jobs and help from home. 

Many are really fine dancers but the 
professional stage demands more than 
ability. There was a time when the 
ballet companies and concert groups 
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would accept the uncomely but that 
day is passing or already has passed. 
The magic of make-up may often trans- 
form the plain girl but not the de- 
finitely ill-favored. 

All too often the girl’s training has 
emphasized technical qualifications for 
the dance profession to the neglect of 
other virtues equally important to stage 
success—zest, charm, good manners, 
buoyant health, caretul grooming, re- 
sourcefulness, cheerful disposition, good 
humor, serenity of spirit and radiant 
personality. ‘This neglect is, alas, 
usually apparent immediately. 

We all know great dance artists 
who have personal beauty without 
physical beauty and it is because they 
possess the graces and spiritual quali- 
ties in addition to technical perfection 
in the dance. 

In our opinion, the dance-trained, 
dance-minded and ambitious girl who 
happens to be less endowed with physi- 
cal loveliness should face up to these 
tacts courageously and consider where 
her other talents can be best employed; 
perhaps as a character dancer or 
teacher, later as choreographer or 
director of her own company. 


Reviews 


(continued from page 38) 


fouetteés and high developpees and the 
boys outdoing each other in tours en 
lair. You will recognize many of the 
games you used to play: choosing sides 
tor charades, leap-frog,- “Jolly, Butcher 
Boy.” Robbins uses cartwheels often 
and the kind of fast-paced sequence 
of movement that has made _ the 
Rockettes famous; it is questionable 
whether they belong to ballet but they 
are very effective as tricks. There is a 
lighting effect, so spectacular that audi- 
ences gasp with the wonder that no 
one ever used it before: the dancers 
progress out on the apron of the stage, 
beyond the footlights, so that the glow 
from the footlights sharply silhouettes 
the figures against the blue backdrop. 
The dancers are lined up across the 
stage, as though they wandered there 
by accident, the music changes theme, 
quietly introduces a boogie note (which 
you almost expect) that “sends” the 
dancers into finger-snapping hip- 
swinging mood. 

All eight dancers do very well in 


Interplay, convincing audiences that 
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Defuco DANCE 

FOOTWEAR 
TOE @e TAP e ACROBATIC e BALLET 
ACCESSORIES 


SATINS 


TAFFETAS 
TARLETANS 


FABRICS 


Available in a variety of colors 
We invite inquiries from all new schools and also 


teachers planning dance reviews for the coming season. 


Booklet containing over 150 costume ideas for 
which patterns are available will be mailed gratis. 
Please send inquiries on business stationery. 


ASSOCIATED FABRICS COMPANY 


Dance Fabrics Division 


1600 Broadway 


they are having a good time just play- 
ing around with good ballet steps: 
Janet Reed, Muriel Bentley, Mildred 
Herman, Rozsika Sabo, John Kriza, 
Harold Lang, ‘Tommy Ralls and 
Michael Kidd. Kidd’s part was ably 
taken by Fernando Alonso on several 
performances of the ballet. 


John ‘Taras’ Graziana, set to 
Mozart's Concerto for Violin and 
Orchestra (G Major), is an abstract 
ballet in three movements, interpreting 
the music in dance: Allegro, with the 
corps and Nora Kaye, Alicia Alonso 
and Andre Eglevsky; Adagio, with 
Diana Adams, Barbara Fallis, Patricia 
Barker, Roy Tobias and Dick Beard; 


and Rondo, which brings the entire 
ensemble to the stage. Alvin Colt’s 
costumes are the short tutus for the 


New York 19, N. Y. 


virls and the convent onal classic cos- 
tume of tights’ and close-fitting jacket 
for the boys, but his use of color ts 
new, pleasant, and not tar from the 
Mozart musical mood. he corps wears 


vellow, with the bovs in a grey-green 


tone: Misses Adams, Barker and 
Fallis have blue-grey tutus; Miss Kaye 
and Miss Alonso are in coral and 


Eglevsky in chartreuse. The scenery is 
confined to the one blue backdrop. 
‘The dance figures, 
group pictures are neat in plan and in 
‘Taras has given some 


patterns and 
execution. John 
fine work to the principal dancers and 
to the corps, who never let him down 
once. Miss Kaye does well with her 
tours en lair, always finishing on 
point; Miss Alonso’s beautiful exten- 
sions are a credit to every group picture 
of the ballet; and the corps, probably 
because of Mr. ‘Taras’ direction of the 
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ballet and of his position as_ ballet- 
master for the company, was almost 
faultless in performance of Graziana. 
After seeing entrechats performed to 
full orchestra, plus drum-rolls, in ballet 
repertory for so long, it is refreshing 
and eye-opening to see them done with 
such accuracy and light-footed precision 
to the music of one violin. 

The orchestra, under the direction 
of Jascha Horenstein, and the violinist, 
John Field, provided very able accom- 
paniment. 

The revised version of Adolf Bolm’s 
Firebird is ballet in the old manner, 
highly dependent on filling the eye 
with spectacular and  over-powering 
sets, and the movement of many people 
on stage. As set designer, Mare Cha- 
gall has more than fulfilled his assign- 
ment: the many scenes are rich in 
color, imagery and theatrical tempera- 
ment. ‘The dancers seem tiny beside 
the scenes, making the ballet a tableau 
or pageant rather than a dance-play. 
Miss Markova, as the Firebird, has 
the only real dancing in the piece, and 
is partnered by Anton Dolin, as_ the 
hunter. Diana Adams is the Princess, 
and plays the role with regal beauty. 
The costuming, lighting, and music 
work together to make Firchird a good 
piece of theater, remembered for its 
moods rather than a ballet remembered 
for its story or its dancing. Igor Stra- 
vinsky’s music, The Firebird Suite, 
makes good listening and pulls together 
scene after scene of the ballet. 

The season saw new roles for many 
of the company dancers: Barbara Fallis 
has the Danse Impromptu in Gradua- 
tion Ball... Lillian Lanese and Mar- 
jorie ‘Tallchief share the role of 
Medusa in Undertow . . . Hugh La- 
ing’ parts are taken by John Kriza 
in Romeo and ‘Juliet and in Lilac 
Garden, by Michael Kidd in Undertow 
and Pillar of Fire . . . Margaret 
Banks is Polyhymnia in Undertow .. . 
Maria Karnilova returned to her roles 
in Bluebeard and Helen of Troy dur- 
ing the New York season but will not 
be on the road with the 
Alicia Alonso and Andre 


brought down the house with the Blue- 


company, 
Eglevsky 


bird variation in Princess Aurora, and 
gave wonderful performances to Spectre 
de la Rose. Balanchine’s Apollo was 
revived, with Alicia Alonso, Nora 
Kaye, Rozsika Sabo and Andre Eglev- 
sky. The ballets d/eko and The Fair 
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at Sorochinsk fell a little flat at the 
New York engagement, and Pillar of 
Fire was not given its usual gripping 
performance, possibly due to the ab- 
sence of Laing. Ballet ‘Theatre, its 
repertoire enriched with five new 
ballets, with their new costumes and 
scenery, and a full roster of dance 
stars, should attend now to the just-as- 
important details of noiseless, well- 
timed scene changes, careful lighting, 
and smooth orchestral performances for 
all the ballets. Then it would indeed be 
welcomed everywhere this season on its 
cross-country tour. 


AS. 
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Costume sketch for dancer-mime Bella Reine 
in her new trilogy, "My World,” by artist- 
designer. Arthur Szyck: “In the Year 600 B. C.” 


HIS COMPANY of 
the con- 


GRECO AND 
Spanish dancers opened 
cert series at the Brooklyn Institute 
of Arts and Sciences on October 30. 
Assisted by Cuban Carolina 
Segrera and Vicente Gomez, Spanish 
guitarist, Jose Greco offered a selection 


soprano 


of Spain’s best in flamenco song, dance, 
and guitar music. Appearing with Greco 
were Nila Amparo, Carmen de Rivero 
and Roberto and Alicia. The numbers for 
the entire ensemble showed wise stage 
direction and interesting grouping for 


dancers and musicians, done with an 
air of informality. 


On a program almost entirely turned 
over to flamenco, the Aragonese as 
danced by Nila Amparo and Roberto 
was refreshing. Greco would do well 
to balance the program with more in- 
terpolations of the early classic forms 
of Spanish dancing. Los dndaluces was 
a clever bit of pantomime and continu- 
ous flow of dance with Nila Amparo 
and Greco, Roberto and Alicia. The 
Fandanguillo was outstanding theater, 
performed by Carmen de Rivero. Jose 
Greco held the stage from his entrance 
to his final bow, and really shone in 
the Ritmas Flamencos, his only accom- 
paniment the guitar of Senor Gomez. 
Greco did credit to the Miller's Dance 
from De Falla’s Three-Cornered Hat. 

‘The costumes were brilliant, all new, 
all designed toward the best in theatri- 
cal color and Spanish character. Bertha 
Melnik and Annette Roussel at the 
two pianos accompanied the dance 
numbers. 

As a program, the evening was not 
entirely successful, but the faults were 
the usual ones of first performances, 
and more rehearsal and further ap- 
pearances of the group together will 
surely produce as entertaining a_pro- 
gram of Spanish dance and song as 
Greco's training and artistic ambition 


can realize. R.W. 


N Ocroser 21, Felicitas Gobineau 

gave a dance concert at Kimball 

Hall in Chicago. Miss Gobineau 
comes from Vienna and dances like 
Vienna —- 1924+. You know what we 
mean when we quote from Miss Gobi- 
neau’s circular which states, “\liss 
Gobineau is a modern dancer . . . she has 
created a personal style entirely her 
own.” In other words, the lady has no 
technique. Her range of movements ts 
very limited and prevents her fuliy ex- 
pressing her ideas. 

Her attempts at national dances such 
as a Polish Mazur and a Slavonic Dance 
were very lifeless. Accompanist-com- 
poser Daniel Sternberg contributed some 
excellent music. A.B. 


N HER NEW YORK TIMES HALL con- 
cert on QOctober 31, Bella Reine 
presented a trilogy, a new addition 
to her repertory of dance-mime. The 
three dance groups, entitled My World, 
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were Russian, Jewish and French in 
context: My Native Land, The Fate 
of My People and The Land of My 
Heart. 

In her characterizations of Russian 
women from the time of peace in 1913 
to the time of the 1941 struggle against 
the invader, the most _ interestingly 
handled were the early Communist 
partisan, who flaunted her red banner 
only after she had assured herself of 
the political humor of her companions; 
and the guerrilla fighter, on guard in 
the cold and snow, who sacrifices her 
life for her country. The music, 
specially written by Catherine ‘Tou- 
manova, is forceful, dynamic, making 
use of Russian musical tunes and con- 
struction; it was at all times sympa- 
thetic with the action on stage. 

The Fate of My People, musically 
illustrated by an _ original score by 
Jacques de Menasce, is the most am- 
bitious of the three and_ establishes 
Miss Reine’s sure technique in dra- 
matic pantomime, in holding an audi- 
ence through to the realization of an 
idea. Miss Reine is perhaps her best 
when she can express conflict, despair, 
and quiet rebellion. She introduces the 
group with a Prologue, enacting the 
part of a refugee in the harbor of a 
new land: she is desperately tired, still 
fearful of a harsh word and quite un- 
sure of her reception by others she will 
meet. She falls asleep, sitting on her 
suitcase, and dreams: Jn the year 600 
B.C., The Inquisition and The Star of 
David. The last was a most’ remark- 
able bit of drama projection: the char- 
acterization of a bone-weary, starved 
prisoner of the Germans, on a_ torced 
death march, was indeed well-acted. 

France, the land of Bella Reine’s 
heart, was depicted in patriotic and 
gay scenes. Joan of Arc, Happy France 
in Happy Moods—nursery tunes, folk 
songs, the days ot the music-hall and 
the perennial fan’ dancer—and* Liberte, 
Liberté Cherie was danced to music 
arranged by Joseph Strimer: it was 
full of well-known French melodies 
and made generous use of the patriotic 
echoes of La AMarseillaise. 

Choreographically, Bella  Reine’s 
work is more a dance of movement 
and stage pattern toward the expression 
of a dramatic emotion rather than a 
dance of technical steps; it is always 
well-planned, and she has sought, and 
found, complete cooperation in her 
music and costumes. The costumes for 
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My Native Land and the Land of My 
Heart were by Mstislav Dobujinsky 
and Arthur Szyck’ designed the 
costumes for The Fate of My People. 


Jane Sears provided accurate, able 
piano accompaniment for the entire 
program. R.W. 


EARL Primus and Charles Weid- 
P man and Company with Peter 

Hamilton were presented in a 
joint recital at the Central High School 
of Needle Trades in New York on 
November +, under the sponsorship of 
the American ORT _ Federation. 
Usually when two artists share a con- 
cert, the audience feels it has not had 
quite enough of either one of them, 
but this was not the case here, for the 
concert lasted a full three hours. 

Miss Primus opened the evening 
with six of her well-known African 
and Haitian numbers. dfrican Cere- 
monial, Te Moana was pertormed with 
a subdued devotion that did much to 
underline the serious intent. Less_re- 
strained, but equally serious, was 
Shouters of Sobo. New last spring, it 
stands out as one of the most exciting 
and best costumed of the ethnical 
group. The Play Dance and Caribbean 
Conga, never strong choreographically, 
have not gained much by new costum- 
ing. Doris Einstein’s usually sensitive 
lighting effects seemed rather erratic 
during this first portion of Miss 
Primus’s work. 

Charles Weidman introduced 
share of the evening's proceedings with 
his thoroughly delightful set of por- 
traits, On My Mother's Side. If 
everyone's family album were as witty 
and utterly charming as Mr. Weid- 
man makes his, we'd all be unlocking 
the family closet to let out the skele- 
tons. Never does the dancer caricature, 
over-dance, or resort to decorative 
but meaningless gestures. Each portrait 
captures the very essence of the person 
with a humor and insight that are, 
above all, refreshingly adult. 

Miss Primus introduced a new num- 
ber that sadly lacked just this fine 
knowledge of character-revealing  ges- 
ture. Its rather amusing title, Spin- 
ster’s Hop, seemed to augur well, but 
the dance was devoid both of choreo- 
graphic inventiveness and of character 
delineation. Miss Primus’s approach 
to serious dance (as manifested in 
Strange Fruit, Motherless Child, and 


Hard Times Blues) is _ decidedly 
mature. Perhaps in time her approach 
to comedy will be similarly so. Mother- 
less Child, also new last spring, is a 
substantial addition to Miss Primus’s 
modern repertoire. 


Charles Weidman's 4 House Divided 
— —, with music by Lionel Nowak 
and dancing by the Weidman Concert 
Group (Saida Gerard, June Graham, 
Betty Osgood, Sonya Shaw, Barbara 
Thomas, Jane Thomson, Anne 
Williams, Irving Burton, Peter Hamil- 
ton, Albert Manny and Paul Wilson), 
closed the evening on a serious note. 

In its present state this new work 
contains much that its good and much 
that can be improved. On the credit 
side is the central theme—Abraham 
Lincoln, his relation to the people and 
to the present. This is realized through 
the usual channels—group, and 
solo against group. The whole is tied 
together with selections from the words 
of Lincoln, principally on freedom 
versus slavery—all relevant today. The 
words were intelligently and sensitively 
chosen, but the method of presenting 
them was not too fortunate. As “His 
Voice,” Peter Harris recited the lines 
while Mr. Weidman gesticulated some- 
what in the old interpretative manner. 
Mr. Harris echoed the movements, 
and this slowed down the action. By far 
the most dramatic section of 4 House 
Divided— — is the rape of a 
girl by her overseers. Variety and ten- 
sion marked the movement; the danc- 
ing of the slave girl by Saida Gerard 
was first-rate; and the over-all feeling 
was decidedly electric. 
was the anti-climax in 
finds the girl lying alone on the ground, 
and sadly bears her oft. It had a won- 
derful sense of dignity. 


solo, 


slave 


Moving, 


roo, 


which Lincoln 


Unfortunately, this was the only 
scene distinguished by 
‘The group as a whole moved in far too 
undisciplined a manner to allow for 
dramatic unity and clarity of 
hampered by the women’s 
colored and over-draped costumes. ‘This, 


good dancing. 


line, 
highly 


and the props, could stand pruning. 


Mr. Weidman, in his solo work, 
achieved remarkably well the gaunt 
lonely quality often associated with 


Lincoln, and there were passages that 
were genuinely moving. 

On the whole, 4 House Divided— — 
has a basic sincerity, and, once the 
group feels at home in it, it should stand 
as valid dance-theater. D.M.H. 
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Ballabile 


Madame Adeline Genee, President of 
the Royal Academy of Dancing, and 
just back from Denmark, reports favour- 
ably on the high standard of ballet 
there. For the gala performance staged 
at the Royal Theatre, Copenhagen, in 
celebration of King Christian’s 75th 
birthday the old patriotic ballet of 1860, 
Far From Denmark, by Auguste Bour- 
nonville, was revived. Queues began to 
form a week beforehand with some pa- 
trons even bringing their beds and sleep- 
ing on the pavement outside the theatre. 
From Paris comes news that Les Ballets 
des Champs-Elysees have followed their 
productions of Jeux de Cartes and La 
Foret with a new work: Le Dejeuner 
sur l'Hlerbe, with costumes by Marie 
Laurencin, scenario by Irene Lidova, 
music by Joseph Lanner orchestrated by 
‘Tcherepine, and choregraphy by Roland 
Petit. The company has also revived 
Fokine’s Spectre de la Rose, with a 
young danseur, Jean Babilee, in the 
Nijinsky part. 


It is frustrating for any artist to do 
less than his best. A poet can cross out 
a line and rewrite it. A painter can 
paint over a bad bit or he can get to 
work with a hunk of art gum. ‘The 
artist in the theater cannot correct an 
error, he can only cover it up and 
hope it was not noticed. 

When Enrico Cecchetti made his de- 
but in St. Petersburg he fumbled a 
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The View at the Weston 


by ANN BARZEL 


pirouette and fell at the finish of his 
most important solo. As he took. his 
bow he took a good careful preparation 
and spun brilliantly to a crescendo of 
applause, as he proved he could do it. 

A bevy of bobby-soxers spied Ballet 
Russe star Frederic Franklin eating in 
a restaurant near the Civic Opera House 
when the bailet was in Chicago. ‘They 
swarmed around him, begging auto- 
graphs and just hanging around. ‘wo 
dowagers at a nearby table were curious 
as to the identity of the celebrity. One 
of them asked one of the kids who the 
object of idolatry was. “‘Franklin,” said 
the girl, swooning. 

And the enlightened woman turned 
to her companion and announced, ‘“‘It’s 
Franklin Sinatra.” 

* * * 

Unionization and committees on 
working conditions for dancers ante-date 
AGMA and AGVA and Equity. In 
1904 Pavlowa, Fokine and Karsavina (a 
trio of labor-agitators) made speeches 
and circulated petitions to be sent to the 
Czar asking for better conditions for 
dancers in the Imperial Ballet. 

When dancers appear at the Civic 
Opera House in Chicago, they usually 
go to the Weston Grill for a bite to eat 
after the performance. (It’s the only 
place in the vicinity open that late!) 
The balletomanes are always on hand, 


The Fourth Floor Critics 


_ watching for their favorites, peeping 


into the booths and once in a while get- 
ting brave enough to approach the stars 
and ask for autographs. One evening, 
after a neck-craning session of hide-and- 
seek among the coat-racks, art student 
Peggy Goldsmith presented two sketches 
to Danilova. The ballerina thought 
them very amusing and passed them on 
to us. The sketches show (1) “The 
View at the Weston” and (2) “The 
Fourth Floor Critics.”’ The Fourth Floor 
Critics are the most devastatingly loyal 
critics the ballet has: it is the group of 
art and university students who help out 
in the check rooms of the Civic Opera 
House for the privilege of sitting on the 
narrow balcony stairs during ballet per- 
formances. 
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2 ALL NEW CALENDARS 
TO CHOOSE FROM 


1946 ALL BALLET ¢ Illustrated month 
by month with photographs of famous pas 
de deux scenes of well-known ballets. your 
favorite ballet personalities in elassic 


costume. 


1946 MUSICAL COMEDY Represent; 
12 of Broadway's current hits. among them 
Oklahoma!. Dark of the Moon. On the 


Town. ete. 


* Each calendar carries interesting, thumb- 
nail biographies of the dance stars whose 
pictures appear on the calendar. And both 
calendars are the same size, 9!/4 x4 inches 
(easy mailing in a regular business envelope); 
both have a colored panel on the top, suit- 
able space for imprinting the name of your 
studio or your own name, if desired. 
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Each Calendar Features 


12 ATTRACTIVE PHOTOGRAPHS 


The calendars are ideal for gifts to your 
friends. for prizes to students at Christmas 
studio parties. a personal Christmas eard to 
vour associates in the dance field . . . these 
attractive calendars for 1946, with the 
popular dance stars of today’s ballet and 


musical comedy stage. 


25c each... 100 for $15 
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FLORENCE COWANOVA 


NTERNATIONALLY famed in the siring to become TEACHERS—SPECIAL 
gd instruction of children of all ages COURSES featuring her own CREATIVE 

-in ALL BRANCHES of the DANCE METHOD proved successful in STUDIOS 
ART, offers to TEACHERS—and those de- from coast to coast. 


For purther information 
write to the main branch: 


THE COWANOVA STUDIOS 


2209 Chestnut Street 
PHILADELPHIA 3, PENNA. 
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